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My Lord, 
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ON THE 



IMITATION 

O F T HE 

Painting and Sculpture of 
the GREEKS. 



L Nature. 

TO the Greek climate we owe the 
produdUon of Taste, and from 
thence it fpread at length over all the politer 
world. Every invention, communicated by 
foreigners to that nation, was but the feed 
of what it became afterwards, changing 
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2 Reflexions on the Imitation of the 

both its nature and fize in a country, chofen, 
as Plato • fays, by Minerva, to be inhabited 
by the Greeks, as produdlive of evtay kind 
of genius. 

But this Taste was not only original 
among the Greeks, but feemed alfo quite 
peculiar to their country : it feldom went 
abroad without lofs; and was long ere it 
imparted its kind influences to more diftant 
climes. It was, doubtlefs, a ftranger to the 
northern zones, when Painting and .Sculp- 
ture, thofe offsprings of Greece, were de- 
Ipifed there to fuch a degree, that the moft 
valuable pieces oi Corregio ferved only for 
blinds to the windows of the royal ftablcs 
at Stockholm. 

There is but one way for the moderns to 
become great, and perhaps unequalled.; I 
mean, by imitating the antients. And what 
\ we are told oi Homer ^ that whoever under- 
ftands him well, admires him, we- find no 
Icfs true in matters concerning* the antient, 
cQ^ecially the Greek arts. But then we muft 

• Plato in Timaeo. Edit. Francof. p. 1044. 

be 
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be as familiar with them as with a friend, 
to find Laocoon as inimitable as Homer, By 
fuch intimacy our judgment will be that of 
Nicomachus : Take thej§ eyes^ replied he to 
(bme paltry critiok, cenfuring the Helen of 
Zeuxis, Take my eyesy and Jhe will appear a 
goddefs. 

With fuch eyes Michael Angelo^ RaphaeJy 
and PouJJin^ confidered the performances of 
the anticnts. They imbibed tafte at its 
fourcej and Raphael particularly in its na- 
tive country. We know, that he fent 
young artifts to Greece, to copy there, for 
his ufe, the remains of antiquity. 

An antient Roman ftatue, compared to 
a Greek one, will generally appear like 
Virgil's Diana amidft her Oreads, in com- 
parifon of the Nauficaa of Horner^ whom 
he imitated. 

Laocoon was the ftandard of the Roman 
artifts, as well a^ ours; and the rules of 
PolycletuT became the rules of art. 

I need not put the reader in mind of the 
ntgligences to be met with in the moft ce- 

B 2 lebrated 
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lebrated antient petformances : the Dolphin 
at the fedt of the Medicean Venus, with the 
children, and the Parerga of the Diomedes 
by DiofcorideSy being commonly known. 
The reverie of the bed Egyptian and Syrran 
coins feldom equals the head, in point of 
workmanfhip. Great artifts are wifely neg- 
ligent, and even their errors inftruft. Be- 
hold their works as Lucian bids you behold 
the Zeus oi Phidias ^ Zeus biMfelfy not his 
footjlool. 

It is not only Nature vvhich the votaries 
» of the Greeks find in their works, but ftill 
more, fomething fuperior to nature; ideal 
beauties, brain-born images, asPr^c///j fays ^ 
The moft beautiful body of ours would 
perhaps be as much inferior to the moft 
beautiful Greek one, as Iphicles was to his 
brother Hercules. Thq forms of the Greeks, 
prepared to beauty, by the influence of the 
mildeft and pureft fky, became perfedly 
elegant by their early exercifes. Take a 

. * In Tim»um Platonis. 

a Spar- 
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a Spartan youth, iprung from heroes, un- 
diftorted by fwaddling-cloths 5 whofc bed, 
from his feventh year, was the earth, fami- 
liar with wreftling and fwimming from his 
infancy 5 and compare him with one of our 
young Sybarits, and then decide which of 
the two would be deemed worthy, by an 
artift, to fcrve for the model of a Thefeus, 
an Achilles, or even a Bacchus. The lat- 
ter would produce a Thefeus fed on rofes, 
the former a Thefeus fed on fleih, to borrow 
the expreflion of Eupbranor. 

The grand games were always a very 
ilrong incentive for every Greek youth to 
cxercife.bimfelf. Whoever afpired to the 
honours of thcfe was obliged, by the laws, to 
fubmit tp a trial of ten months at Elis, the 
general rendezvous ; and there the firft re- 
wards were commonly won by youths, as 
Pindar tells us. "" To be like the God-like Di-- 
agoras, was the fondeft wifli of every youth. 

' * Vide Findar. Olymp. Od. VIL Arg. & Schol. 

B 3 Behold 
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Behold the fwift Indian outftripping in 
purfuit the hart : how brifkly his juices cir- 
culate ! how flexible, how claftic his nerves 
and mufcles ! how cafy his whole frame ! 
Thus Homer draws his heroes, and his 
Achilles he eminently marks for /^ being 
fwift of foot." 

By thefe exercifes the bodies of the Greeks 
got the great and manly Contour obferved 
in their ft^tues, without any bloated cor- 
pulency. The young Spartans were bound 
to appear every tenth day naked before the 
Ephori, who, when they perceived any in- 
clinable to fatnefs, ordered them a icantier 
diet; nay, it was one o£ Pythagoras's pre- 
cepts, to beware of growing too corpulent j 
and, perhaps for the fame reafon, youths 
afpiring to wreftling-games were, in the re- 
jnoter ages of Greece, during their trial, con- 
fined to a milk diet. 

They were particularly cautious in avoid- 
ing every deforming cuftom ; and jikibiades^ 
when a boy, refufing to learn to play on 

the 
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the flute, for fear of its difcompofing his 
features, was followed by all the youth of 
'Athens. 

In their drefe they were profefled followers 
of nature. No modem ftiifening habit, ho 
Iqueezing ftays hindered Nature from form- 
ing eafy beauty ; the fair knew no anxiety 
about their attire, and from their loofe and 
ihort habits the Spartan girls got the epi- 
thet of Phsnomirides. 

We know what pains they took to have 
handibme children, but want to be acquainted 
with their methods : for certainly ^illety in 
his Callipaedy, falls fhort of their numerous . 
expedients. They even attempted chang- 
ing blue eyes to black ones, and games of 
beauty were exhibited at Elis, the rewards 
confiding of arms confecrated to the temple 
of Minerva. Hovv could they .mifs of com- 
petent and learned judges, when, as Ari^ 
ftotle telk us, the Grecian youths were taught 
drawing exprefsly for that purpofe ? From 
their fine complexion, which, though niing- 
B 4 led 
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led with a vaft deal of foreign blood, is ftill 
preferved in mod of the Greek iflands, and 
from the ftill enticing beauty of the fair fex, 
elpecially at Chios ; wc may eafily form an 
idea of the beauty of the former inhabi- 
tants, who boafted of being Aborigines, nay, 
more antient than the moon. 

And are not there feveral modern nations, 
among whom beauty is too common to give 
any title to pre-eminence ? Such are unani^ 
moully accounted the Georgians and theKa* 
bardiniki in the Crim. 

Thofe difeafes which are deftruftive of 
beauty, were moreover unknown to the 
Greeks. There is not the leaft hint of the 
fmall-pox, in the writings of their phyfi- 
cians j and Horner^ whofe portraits are al- 
ways fo truly drawn, mentions not one pitted 
face. Venereal plagues, and their daughter 
the Englifli malady, had not yet names. 

And muft we npt then, confidering every 

advantage which nature beftows, or art 

teaches, fof forming, preferving, and im- 

3 proving 
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proving beauty, enjoyed and applied by 
the Grecians; muft we not then confefi^ 
there is the fbrongeft probability that th^ 
beauty of their persons c>(ceUed aU wt can 
have an idea of? 

Art claims liberty : in vain would nature 
produce her nobleft offsprings, in a country 
where rigid laws vrauld choak her progreA 
five growth, as in Egypt, that pretended 
parent of fciences and arts : but in Greece, 
where^ from their earliefl youth, the happy 
inhabitants were devoted to mirdi and plea- 
fure, where narrow-ipirited formality never 
reftrained the liberty of manners, the artift 
enjoyed nature vnthout a veiL 

The Gymnafies, where, (heltered by pub- 
lic modefty, the youths excrcifed themfelves 
naked, were the fchools of art, Thefe the 
philofbfrfier frequented, as well as the artift, 
Socrates for the inftru6tion of a Charmides, 
AutolycLis, Lyfisj Phidias for the improve- 
ment of his art by their beauty. Here he 
ftudied the elafticity of the mufcles, the ever 

vary- 
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varying motions of the frame, the outlines 
of fair forms, or the Contour left by the 
young wreftler on the fand. Here beautiful 
nakedne^ appeared with fuch a livelinefs of 
expreffion, fuch truth and variety of fitua* 
tions, fuch a noble air of the bociy, as it 
would he ridiculous to look for in any hired 
model of our academies. 

Truth fprings from the feelings of the 
heart. What fhadow of it therefore can 
the modern artift hope for, by relying upon 
a vile model, whofe foul is either tbo baie 
to feel, or too ftupid to exprefs the pafEons, 
the (entiment his objed claims? unhappy 
he ! if experience and fancy fail him. 

The beginning of many oiPktds dia- 
logues, fuppofed to have been held in the 
Gymnafies, cannot raife our admiration of 
the generous fouls of the Athenian youth, 
without giving us, at the fame time, a ftrong 
prcfumption of a fuitable noblenefs in their 
outward carriage and bodily exercifes. 

The 
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The faircft youths danced undreffed on the 
theatre 5 and Sopbocks^ the great Sophocles^ 
when young, was the firft who dared to en- 
tertain hi$ fellow-Citizens in this njiannen 
Pbryne went to bathe at the Eleufinian 
games, expofed to the eyes of all Greece, 
and rifing from the water became the model 
of Venus Anadyomene. During certain f<>- 
lemnities the young Spartan maidens danced 
naked before the young men : ftrange this 
may fcem, but will appear more probable, 
when we confider that the chriftians of the 
primitive church, both men and women, 
were dipped together in the fanie font. 

Then every folemiaity, every feftival, af- 
forded the arcift opportunity to familiarize 
himfelf with all the beauties of Nature. 

In the moft happy times of their free- 
dom, the humanity of the Greeks abhorred 
bloody games, which even in the lonick 
Afia had ceafed long before, if, as ibme 
guefe, they had once been ufual there. An^ 
tiocbus Epiphanesy by ordering fliews of Ro- 
man 
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man gladiators, firft prefented them with 
fuch unhappy viiftimsi and cuftom arid 
time, weakening the pangs of ijmpathizing 
humanity, changed even thefe gam^s into 
fchook of art. There Ctefias ftudicd his' 
dying gladiator, in whom you might defcry 
•* how much life was ftill left in hina^" 

Thefe frequent occaiions of obferving Na- 
ture, taught the Greeks to go on ftill farther. 
They began to form certain general ideas of 
beauty, with r^ard to the proportions of 
the inferiour parts, as well as of the whole 
frame : thefe they raifed above the reach of 
mortality, according to the fuperbur model 
of fome ideal nature. 

Thus Raphael formed his Galatea, as we 
learn by his letter to Count Bakazar Caftigi- 
liqne ', where he fays, ** Beauty being fo 

^ Some are of opinion, that the celebrated Ludo- 
vifian gladiator, now in the great fallon of the ca* 
pitol, is this fame whom Pliny mentions. 

^ Vide Bellori Defcriz delle Imagini dipinte dd 
Rafiaelle d'Vrbino, &c. Roma. 1695 fol. 

feldom 
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feldom found among the fair, I avail myfelf 
©f a certain Ideal image/' 

According to thofe ideas, exalted above 
the pitch of material models, the Greeks 
formed their gods and heroes ; the jM-o6le of 
the brow and nc^ of gods and goddefles is 
almoft a ftreight line.' The fame they gave 
on their coins to queens, &c. but withoitt 
indulging their fancy too much. Perhaps 
this profile was as ^. peculiar to the antienC 
Greeks, as fiat nofes and little eyes to the 
Calmudcs and Chineic ; a fup^fition which 
receives fome ftrength from the large eyes 
of all the heads on Greek coins and gems. 

From the fame ideas the Romans form- 
ed their Empreflcs on their coins, Livia 
and Agri{^na have the profile of Artemifia 
and Cleopatra. 

We obfare, neverthelefs, that the Greek 
artifts in general, fubmitted to the law pre- 
fcribed by the Thebans : " To do,, under 
a penalty, their beft in imitating Nature.*' 
For, where they could not poiflibly apply 

theitf 
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their eify profile^ without endangering the 
refemblance, they followed Nature, as we 
fee inftanced in the beauteous head of Jdlia, 
the daughter of Titus, done by Euodui \ 

But to fofm a " juft refcmblance, and, 
at the feme tinoie, a handfonier one," being 
always the chief rule they obferv^d, and 
which Pdygmtus conftantly went by; they 
muft, of neceffity, be fuppofed to have had 
in view a more beauteous and more perfeft 
Nature. And when we are told, that fomc 
artifts imitated Praxiteles^ who took his con- 
cubine Cratina for the model of his Cnidian 
Venus; or that others formed the graces 
from Lais ; it is to be underftood that they 
did fo, without negledtihg thcfe great laws 
of the art. Senfual beauty furnifhed the 
painter with all that nature could give ; ideal 
beauty with the awful and fublime ; from 
that he took the HumanCy from this the 
Divine. 

•^ Vide Stofch Pierrcs grav. pi. XXXIII. 

2 Let 
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Let any c«ie, fagacious enough to pierce 
into the depths of art, compare the whole 
fyftem of the Greek figures with that of the 
moderns, by which, as they fay, nature alone 
is imitated 5 good . heaven ! what a number 
of negleded beauties will he not difcover ! 

For inftance, in moft of the modem 
figures, if the fkin happens to be any where 
preffed, you fee there feveral little fmart 
wrinkles :• when, on the contrary, the fame 
parts, preffed in the fame manner on Greek 
ftatues, by their foft undulations, form at 
laft but one noble preffure. Thefe mafter- 
pieces never fliew us the Ikin forcibly ftretch- 
ed, but fofilly embracing the firm flefli, which 
fills it up without any tumid expanfion, and 
harmonioufly follows its diredion. There 
the fkin nevo-, as on modern bodies, appears 
in plaits diftind from the flefli. 

Modern works are likewifc diftinguifhed 
from the antient by parts ; a crowd of fmall 
touches and dimples too fenfibly. drawn. Ih 
antient works you find thefe diftributed with 

Iparing 
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^pantig fagacityi andi as relative to a c6m« 
pkter and more perfed Nature, ofibred 
but as faints^ nay^ often peiceived only by 
the learned* 

The probihtlity ftiU incteafes, A&t the 
bodies of the Greeks, as wdil as thi5 works 
<^ their artiftSi were framed with nwre unit)r 
of fyftem, a nobler hamaony of parts, and 
a completenefs of the whole, above ouf 
lean tenfions and hollow wrinkles. 

Probability, 'tis true, fe all we can jre* 
tend to : but it dcferves the attention of our 
artifts and ccainoiflburs the rather, as the ve- 
neration profeffed for the antient monuments 
is commonly imputed to prejudice, and not 
to their excellence; as if the numerous 
ages, during which they have mouldered, 
were the only motive for beftowing on them 
exalted praifes, and fctting them up for the 
ftandards of imitation. 

Such as vrauld fain deny to the Greeks 
the advantages both of a more perfedt Na^ 
ture and of ideal Beauties, boaft of the fa« 

mous 
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mous Berninii as their gteat champion^ He 
was of opinion^ befides, that Nature was 
poflefled of ev^iy requifitc beduty: the only 
ifaiill being to difcoTer that He boafted 
of having got rid of a prejudice concerning 
ifae Medicean Venus^ whofe charms he at 
firft thought peculiar ones; but, after many, 
careful refearehes^ dilcovered them now and 
then in Nature *• 

He was taright dien, by the Venus, to 
di£:over beauties in common NaturCi which 
he had formerly thought peculiar to that 
ftatue, and bat fdr it^ never would have iearch* 
ed for them. Follows it not from thence, that 
the beauties of the Greek ftatues being di£» 
covered with leis difficulty than thoie of Na- 
ture, are of courfe more affeding; not fb 
difiu^ but more harmonioufly united? 
and if this be true, the pointing out of Na- 
ture as chiefly imitable, is leading us into 
a more tedious and bewildered road to the 

s Baldinucci Vita del Cav« Bamini. 
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knowledge cif peWSbA. beaixfey» t^ fottn^ up 
die andent& &x thit piurpoijE : co{ife()oeatfy 
• • * ^eminiy hf, adhering tqa flri^ to Natore^ 
aded J|ainft hisi>wn principled^ ^s^weU a» 
(^{bui3ted the prqgt^ of his dii[^]|66. 

five imitation of beauty is eil^ reducedl 
to ;k fingle ol^e<£t^ and i% in^^)i^u^ 05 gps* 
tbenng db&rvatbnc! &om fingle onesy €$»* 
^fes of fbefe me whole. The femier- we calt' 
copyings dfawing. a poptraife ^ 'tis the ftmi^t 
way to Dutch forms and figures; ^vhcreasc 
the other k^ck to general beauty, and tHA 
ideal images, and is &e way the^Gi^eeks took^ 
But thei^e is^Mltkfi^di&rence betwe^ dien» 
and t^ : they enjc^ing' daily occafions ojT* 
feeing be^ty> (fiippoie «ven nofr fnperior 
to oucs>) acquired tliofe idbal riches^ wkh 
leis XfM thaa we, confined as we aoi to a> 
few and oftgn. fi»itlefi o|^rtu&ide6, ever 
can hope ^br. It wQuId. ba hqeafy matter^ 
I fiuicy, iof^oy^mmt^ tQ^pcoduce a fiatas^ . 
equal in beauty to that of Antinous; and 

furel^ 
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Atffly no. idea caft ff»v abo^ the mom thaa 
humaa: pro{M)FUOns^ of ar deity^ ia the ApoUo 
of the Yaticaji^ whk:h ib a compouiui of the 
m^d fbtce of Nature, Genius aiidf\i«. 

l^hetf ioaitation diifeaveBin^ tfi the one 
erarj beauty dSffli&d tfa^on^ Natuie, fhew* 
IQg ia ^: othec ^ pkdi to which dbd 
ipeft peiftffc. Nature can elevate heri^ 
tvhen ibamig ^amc^ the iehie?, will quickenr 
tbe; gemur o£ die .aitiflv and ihorten hi? 
diicf^^p: he will kiam to think and 
draw with confidence; ^ (being here the fixed 
limits 'of human and divine beauty. 

Building on this groqnd, his hand andk 
ienfes direfted by the Greek rule of beauty, • 
the modern artift goes on the furcft way to 
the imitation of Nature. The ideas of 
uniQf dnd <perfe€ti<^) whi^h he acquired in^ 
meditating, on antiquity,- w31^ help hini' to 
Qombme* and to ennoble the vacxt icattered^ 
aad v^at^er Beauties of our Naturc. Thus 
1m WiH ifiipi«)ye every Ueaiuty he difcovers in 

C 2. it. 
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it, and by comparmg the Beauties of nature 
with the ideal, form rules for himfelf^ 

Then, and not iboner, he, particularly 
the p^ter, may be^ allowed to commit him^ 
fclf to Nature, efpecially in cafes where his 
art is beyond the inftrudion of thi: ok( mar- 
bles, to wit, in drapery } then, like Toujfa^ 
he may proceed with more liberty ; for ** a 
^ timid follower will never get the ftait of 
'^ his leaders, and he who is at a lofs to 
•* produce ibmething of his own, wiU be 
« a bad manager of the produ6kions of an- 
« other," as Michael Angeh fays, Minds 
favoured by Nature, 

'^ibus Arte benignay 
Et meliore luto^ foixit pracprdia Titan ^ 

have here a plain way to become originals* 

Thus the account de Piles gives, ought 
to be underftood, ihzl Raphael^ a (hort time 
before he was carried ofFbydeath> intended 
to forfake the marbles, in order to addift 
himfelf wholly to- Nature. True antient 

tafte 
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tafle would moft certainly have guided him 
through every maze of common Nature j 
and whatever obfervations, whatever new 
ideas he might have reaped from that, they 
would all, by a kind of chymical tranfmuta- 
tion, have Been changed to his own eflcnce 
^nd foul. 

He, perhaps, might have indulged more 
variety; enlarged his draperies; improved 
his colours, his light and ihadow : but none 
of thefe improvements would have raifed 
his piiSures to that high efteemthey defervc, 
for that noble Contour, and that fublimity 
of thoughts, whicl> he acquired from the 
ancients. 

• Nothing would more decifively prove the 
advantages to be got by imitating the an« 
cients, preferably to Nature, than an effay 
made with two youths of equal talents, by 
devoting the one to antiquity, the other to 
Nature ; . this would draw Nature as he 
finds her ; if Italian, perhaps he might paint 
like Carava^ioi if Flemifh, and lucky, 

C 3 like 



\±tJac.yordans*, if French, laiubSteita^ 
the other would draw ha gs &e dimds, 
jind paint like Raphael. 

11. Contour. 

T5UT even fuppofing that the Imitatlott 
of Nature could fupply all the artifi: 
wants, flie never could beftow the precifion 
of Contour, that charaderiftic diftindion of 
the ancients. 

The nobleft Contour unites or circura- 
fcribes every part of the moft pcrfea Nature, 
and the ideal beauties in the figures of the 
Greeks 1 or rather, contains them both. 
EuphranoTy famous after the epoch of Zeuxis^ 
is faid to have firft ennobled it. 

Many of the moderns have attenapted to 
imitate this Contour, but very few with fuc- 
ccfs. The great Rubens is far from, having 
attained cither its precifion or elegance, efpe- 
ciaUy in the ^performances which he finifhed 

before 



hdSoic he trent to italy> and ftudicxl ^ an- 
tiques. 

Thfe lifee by which Natme divides coin* 
pletenefs from fuperfkiity is but a fmall onei 
and, inlenfible as it c^ten is, has been croiled 
wea by the bcft moderns ; while thcfe, in 
(hunning a meagre Contour, became cor- 
polefit, thofe, in ftiunning that, grew lean. 

Amohg them all, (xily Michael Ahgebi 
|)erhaps, may be faid to have attained the 
antique i but only in ilrong mufcular figures^ 
heroic friamels ; not in thofe of tender youth ; 
nor in female bodies, which, under his bold 
hand, grevfr Amazons. 

The Greek artift, on the contrary, ad- 
jufted his Gontouf> in every figure, to thft 
breadth of a fingk hair, even in the niceft 
and mod tirefome performances, as gems. 
Confider the Diomedes and Perfeus of Diop- 
corides^j Hercules and lole by 7eiicer\ and 
admire the inimitaye Greeks. 

* VideSt6fchPi«tcsGrav. pU XXIX. XXX. 

* Vide.Muf.rior. T.II.,t.V. 

C 4 Parrba^ 
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Parrbq^s^ they fay, was mafter of the 
f orrcfleft G)ntour. 

nphis Goptour reigns in Greek figures^ 
even when covered with drapery, as the 
chief aim of the artift ; the beautiful frame 
pierces the marble lil^e a tranfpareiit Coon 
cloth. 

The bigh-ftilcd Agripplna, and die three 
ycftals in the royal cal^inet at Drefden, dc- 
ferve to be mentioned as eminent propfs of 
this. This Agrippini feems not the mother 
pf Nero, but an elder one, the fpoufe of 
Germanicus. She much refembles another 
pretended Agrippina, in the parlour of the 
library of St. Marc, at Venice \ Ours is a 
fitting figure, above the fize of Nature, hec 
head inclined on her right hand 5 her fine 
face (peaks a foul ?f pining in thought,-' ab- 
Ibrbed in penfive forrow, and fenfelefe to 
every outward impreflSion. The artift, I 
iuppofe, intended to draw his heroine in the 

^ Vide Zanetti Statue neir Antifala della library 
fli S» Marco* Vcncz^ 1740, fol. 

mourn- 



tBQ0urafi4 moment fhe received the news c^ 
her banijSxment to Pandataria. 

The diree vc^als de£brve our efteem fiom 
ft double title i as being &e firft important 
difcoveries of Herculaneum^ and models c^ 
die fublimeft drapery. All three, but par- 
ticularly one above the natural fise, would^ 
with regard to that, be worthy companions 
pf the Famefian Fhra^ and all the other 
boafts of antiquity. The two others feem^ 
by their re&mblance to each other, produce 
tions of the fame hand, only diftinguifbed 
by their heads, which are not of equal good-r 
nefe. On the beft the curled hairs, running 
in furrows from the forehead, are tied on 
the neck : on the other the hair being fmoodi 
on the fcalp, and curled on the front, i$ 
gathered behind, and tied with a ribband : 
^s head feems of a modem hand, but a 
good one. 

There is no vdl on thefe heads; but that 
^akes not againft their being veflals : for 
|he pricflcflfes of Vefta (I (peak on proof) 



^irere oot always vcikd ; orradiet; as the 
drapoy feems to betrajT) the veil, wHch 
vraaof one poeoe with the garmentB, being 
tiitown backv^ardft^ mi^lea with^e dbatha 
Dn die neck. 

. Tis-to d>efe three mknitabte pieces &at , 
die world owes die fkft hints of the Unfiling . 
diicovery of die fubterranean treafures of 
Herculaneum^ 

Their (iifcovery. happe)ied when thd , 
fame ruins that overwhelaned (he town had 
nearly extinguifhed the unhappy femenH 
briance of it : when the tremendous fate diaC 
^ke its doom was odly kfiown by the ^^ 
count which Pliny gives of his uni^le'a 
death* 

Thde great maiter^-pieces of the Greek 
axt were tranfplanOed^ and wdiihi{^ in Ger« 
niany^ long before Naples could boail of Qb0 
fingle Herculanean monument. 

They were difcovcred in the year 1 706^ at 

Fo^cinearNafdef, in ^ tuinous: vaults on 

occadon ^f di^ng the foundations of & 

'.. ,2 villa. 



vnia» far dielVinced'Elbeufi and fanAe^ 
diately, with other new difcovered naarbll 
and metal ftatues, came into the poflefli(»i 
of Prince Eugene, aiid wtre trani|)orted to 
Vienna. 

Eugene, who well knew Acir value, pro* 
vided a 5ala Terrena to be built expreTsij Sx 
them, and a few others : and &> highly were 
they efteemed, that even on the firfl rumou^ 
of their fale, the academy and the artifts 
were in an uproar, and every body, whea 
they were tranfported to Drefden, followed 
them with heavy eyes. 

The famous MatieJh\ to whom 

His rule P^^fyckt, bis cbsfiTPbiJiM gav&, 

Algarotti. 

copied them in clay before their removal, 
and following them (bme years after, filled 
Prefden with everlafling monuments of his 
art : but evfcn there he Audied the drapery 
of his prifeftefTes, (drapery his chief fkill 1) 
tlH he laid down his chiflel, and thus gave 

the 
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the xnoil ftriking proof of their exceU 
knee, 

III. Drapery. 

'n Y Drapery is to be underftood all that the 
art teaches of covering the iiiidities» and 
folding the garments} and this is the third 
prerogative of the ancients* 

TThe Drapery of the veftals above, Is grand 
and elegant. The fmaller foldings fpring gra- 
dually from the larger ones, and in thcai are 
loft again, with a noble freedom, and gen- 
tle harmony of the whole, without hiding 
the corredt Contour. How few of the mo* 
derns would ftand the tefl: h^^e \ 

Jvifiice, however, (hall not be refuied to 
igme great modern artifts, who, without in^- 
pairing nature or truth^ have left, in certain 
cafes, the road which the ancients generally 
purfued. The Qr?efe Drapeiy, in order 
tp help the Contour, was, for the moft p^trt^^ 
taken fro(n thin ^nd wet garments, which of 
3 <:ourfc 
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courfe clafped the body, and difcovered the 
fliape. The robe of the:Grcck ladies was ex- 
tremely thin; thence its epithet of Peplon, 

Neverdielefs the reliefs,^ the pidures, and 
pafticulariy the bufts of th^ ancients, are in- 
ilances diat they did not dways keep to ik&i 
tindulatiiig Drapery *. 

In ; modern ^tioiea the outijSs were ibccedl 
to heap g^inents, ^^d £»netknes heavy 
ones, on each other, which of coux&cotiUl 
not fatttiiito the.:flQwiiig folds of the an- 
cients. Hence the Urge-folded Drapery, by 
which the pa^^tg: and feulptor may diij^y 
as much (kill as by the ancient nunoeri* 
Carlo :M0Pk ^tnd Frams Sotimen^ vMf 
be called the chief mafters of it : but the 
garments of the new Venetian fchool, by 
pafling the bounds of nature and propri!ety» 
became ftiff as brafs. 

^ Among the bufts remarkable for that coarier 
Drapery, we may reckon the beauteous Caracallar 
in the royal cabinet at Drefden. 

IV. Ex- 



tpreffion. As the bottqm> of !tl|ft iei». IJ0t 
leaooEil facneadi a fdaiaiQg^;fin&te^ a great 
M:HBSc£^ste bcncalb t^ftdfe«f p»ffioi» 
i» 6iK«ll figuras»- - '■■::- 

1^ ii» tiie fa0»> of LaocoMi' tlSis fbul 

ci9«F. to tbs' &e% amidft iImI me^ fielenC 
fiiftni^. B^aig» pi«»cittg every fftii£:to^ 
epn^ It^^euFifig nervt^j pangs whtdi> we> d" 
mdft fed ourfelveS) wliile we oniifider**4iot 
t^e &ce, nor ^e moft- eitprefllire' parts*-*. 
QtUy^ bdly oeatra^d' by exohi<^^|( 
pains : thefe however, I &if, exert net-lfteiiiw 
ielyes with violence, either in the face or 
ggitew. Xis^ p^SFQ^ii oeto I»QWin*. Iik&. tfa^ 
Laocoon of Virgil -, \at motrtfe- j« r atfi c r 
opened to difcharge an anxious overloaded 

groan. 



groan, as SoAIft l^sy th» ftnlgg^ body 
and the &()p(»$i^ nMd exert diein&km 
wiijh eqis^ ilrcn^, my h^^cp 9II ^ 
frame. ■ j 

XaocoQA fiiSi:«» but {uSkrs Vka lift Phi« 
lo£fastles of Sfipbocki : we weeing fbd hit 
{Mos, but wiih for the heto's ftrciigtih to 
fiif^port his mifay; 

TheEsqveffid&of To gmat a ibttt i$, be-: 
jond tbC'i^ffd^ 4>F m<»r& matuiie. It was^ in 
hi& owQ^ miad the artif^ wias^ to &arch fei 
tiM fimngth of %irit with which he mvakei 
his marble. Gieece enjoyed arti^ and fhi^ 
loibphers in the fiune peribn&; and the 
n^iidom of more than one^NfeOrodonas di«* 
xfi&cd art) and in^ned its figures wifh more 
than commc^ fouls. 

Had Laocoon been coveted wkh a garb 
becomiog an antient iacri^^^^ his foflerin^ 
would have loft one half cS dleir Exprei^ 
fion, Berfdm pretended to perceive the firft 
cflbds of the operating venom in ^ numb* 
Aeis of one of the thighs. 

Every 
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\ Every idioii 6t gcfturt ift Greek figuf^^^ 
toi ftamped with this charadlef 6f fage dig^ 
iiity, but t6d vlbl(5ht, too pafiionate, ^ii 
called " Parenthyrfcs/* 
• Fori the rhdre trdhquillity reigns ip a bociy j 
the fitter it is to draw the trud cfaarader of 
die foul rttrhieh^ in every exceffive geftitrei 
feems to rufli from her proper cehtre^ and 
being hurried away by extremes becomes 
unnatur^. .Wound up to thehigheft pitch 
©f paflion, ihe may force herfclf upon the 
duller cyej but the true fphcre of her ac- 
tion is fimplicity and ealmnei^; In Laocoon 
fuflferingp alone had been Pafcnthyrfos ; the 
artift therefore, ia order to reconcile the fig- 
nificative and- ennobling qualities of his ibul^ 
put him into a pofture, allowing for the fuf- 
ferings that were neceflary, the next to a 
ftate of tranquillity : a tranquillity however 
that is chara<aeriftical : the foul will be hcr- 
felf— this individual — not the foul of man- 
kind'; fedatCj but adive i calm, but not in-, 
different or drowfy* 

What 
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What a contraft ! how diametrically op- 
poiitd to this is the tafte of our modern ar* 
tifts, efpccially the young ones I on nothing 
do they bcftow their approbationj but con- 
torfions and ftrange poftures, infpired with 
boldnefss this they pretend is done with ipirit, 
with R-anchezza. Contraft is the darling of 
their ideas ; in it they fancy every perfection. 
They fill their performances with comet- 
like excentric fouls, defpiiing every thing 
but an Ajax or a Capancus. 

Arts have their infancy as well as men 5 
they begin, as well as the artlft, with froth 
and bombaft : in fuch bufkins the mufe of 
^fchilus ftalks, and part of the didion in 
his Agamemnon is more loaded with hyper- 
boles than all Heraclitus's nonfenfe. Per- 
haps the primitive Greek painters drew in 
the fame manner that their firft good trage- 
dian thought in. 1 

In all human a<aions flutter and rafli- 
nefs precede, fedatencfs and folidity follow : 
but time only can difcover, and the judi- 

D cious 
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cious will admire thcfe only: they arc the 
chara£teriftics of great mafters ; violent pat 
fions ran away with their difciples* 

The fages in the art know the difficulties 
hid under that air of eaiinefs : 

ut Jibi qui vis 
Speret ideniyfudet multum^ fruftraque laboret 
jiufus idem. Hor. 

La Fage^ though an eminent defigner, was 
not able to attain the purity of ancient tafte. 
Every thing is animated in his works ; they 
demand, and at the fame time diffipate, your 
attention, like a company ftriving to talk 
all at once. 

This noble fimplicity and fedate grandeur 
is alfo the true charafteriftical mark of the 
bcft and matureft Greek writings, of the 
epoch and fchool of Socrates. Poflefled of 
thefe qualities Raphael became eminently 
great, and he owed them to the ancients. 

That great foul of his, lodged in a 
beauteous body, was requifite for the firft 

diftoveiy 
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idiicovery of the true charader of the ancients; 

he firft felt all their beauties^ and (what he 

was peculiarly happy in !) at an age when 

vulgar, unfeeling, and half-moulded fouls 

overlook every higher beauty* 

Ye that approach his works, teach your 

eyes to be fenfible of thoie beauties, refine 

your tafte by the true antique, and then 

that folemn tranquillity of the chief figures 

in his Attila^ deemed infipid by the vulgar, 

will appear to you equally fignificant and 

fublime. The Rbman bifhop, in order to 

divert the Hun firom his defign of aflailing 

Rome, appears not with the air of a Rhetor, 

but as a venerable man, whofe very prefencc 

ibftehs uproar into peace ; like him drawn 

by Virgil : . 

» 

Turn pietate graroem ac meritisy Ji forte virum 

quern 

Cmfpexere^ flent^ adre£tifque auribus adjiant: 

JEn. L 
D 2 full 
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firll of confidence in God, he faces dbwn the 
bdrbarian: &e two Apoftles deicend itot 
With the air cf flaughtcring angels, but (if 
facred may be compared with profane) like 
Jove, whofe very nod fhakes Olympus. 

Algardi^ in his celebrated reprcfentation 
of the fame ftory, done in bas-rclifcf on an 
altar in St. Peter's church at Rotae, was. 
, either too . hegligent, or too weak, to givd 
this adtivc tranquillity of his great prede- 
teflbr to the figures of his ApofUes. There 
they appear like nfcffengers of the Lord of 
Hofls : here like human warriors with mortal 
arms. 

How few of thofe we call connoifleurs 
have ever been able to underdand, and fin^ 
ccrely to admire, the grandeur of expreffion 
in the St. Michael of Guido^ in the church 
of the Capuchins at Rome ! they prefer 
commonly the Archangel of Concha^ whofe 
face glows with indignation and revenge*; 

whereas 

■ Vide Wright's Travels. 
The victorious St. Michael of Guido^ treads on 

the 
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whereas QmAo\ Arig^l, after having over- 
thrown die fiend of Gpd and man, hpvers 
ovcx him unruiSed and «ndifn>ayed- 

Thus, to heighten the hero of T^ Giw- 
patgUy vidtorious Marlborough, the Britiih 
poet paints the avenging Angel hovering 
over Britannia with the like ferenity and 
awful calnpinefs^ 

The royal gallery zx DrefUen contains 
npw, among its treafur,e§, onQ of RaphaeP^ 
beft pidurcs, witnefs Vafari, &x:. a Ma- 
donna, with the^ Infants St Sixtus and St. 
P^fbara kneeling, one on e4ch fide, and two 
Angels in the fore-part. 

Jt was the chief alt^r^piece in the cloifter 
of St. Sixtus at Piaccnza, which was croud- 
ed by conqoifleurs, who came to fee this 
Raphael, in the fame manner as Thefpi§ 
was in the days of old, for the fake of the 
|>eautiful Cupid of Praxitekf. 

the body of his antagonift, with all the precifion of a 
dancing-maftcr. Webb's Inquiry, ice. 

D 3 Be- 
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Behold the Madonna ! her face brightens 
Tvith innocencx:; a form above the female 
fize, and the calmnefs of her mien, make 
her appear as already beatified : (he has that 
iilent awfulnefs which the ancients fpread 
over their deities. How grand, how noble 
is her Contour ! 

The child in her arms is elevated above 
vulgar childrcin, by a face darting the beams 
of divinity through every fmiling feature of 
harmlefs childhood. 

St. Barbara kneels, with adoring ftilU 
nefs, at her fide : but being far beneath the 
majefty of the chief figure, the great artift 
compenfated her humbler graces with foft 
enticing charms. 

The Saint oppofite to her is venerable 
with age. His features fccm to bear wit- 
nefe of his facrcd youth. 

The veneration which St. Barbara declares 
for the Madonna, exprcfled in the moft 
fenfible and pathetic manner, by her fine 
hands clafped on her breaft, helps to fup- 

port 
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port the motion of one of St. Sixtus's hands^ 
by which he utters his extafy, better be- 
coming (as the artift judicioufly thought, 
and chofe for variety's fake) manly ftrength, 
than female nnxlefty. 

Time, 'tis true, has withered the primitive 
^lendourof this pi<fture, and partly blown 
off its lively colours 5 but ftill the foul, with 
which the painter inipired his godlike work, 
breathes lif<; through all its parts. 

Let thoie that approach this, and the reft 
of Rapbad's works, in hopes of finding 
there the trifling Dutch and Flemifh beau- 
ties, the laboured nicety of Netfcber^ or 
Douw, flefh ivorified by Van der Werf^ or 
even the licked manner of fome of JR^z- 
^^ael\ living countrymen; let thofe, I fay, 
be told, that Raphael was not a great mafter 
for them. 
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V. Workmanship in Sculpture, 

A FTER thefe remarks on the Nuturc* 
the Contour, the Pr^pery, the fimpli* 
city and grdndeur of Expreffioa in the per- 
formances of the Qr.eek q.rtift?, we ihdl 
proceed to fome inquirie$ into their method 
of. working. 

Their models were generally made of 
wa^ i ; iijftepd of which the modern? ufed 
clay, or fqch like unduous ftuff^ 93 fceming 
fitter for expreffing flefti, than the more 
gluey and tenacious wax. 

A method however not new, though more 
frequent in our times ; for we know even 
the name of that ancient who firft attempted 
modelling in wet clay 5 'twas Dibutades of 
Sicyop ; and Arcefilaus^ the fi-iend of X«-f 
(ullus^ grew more famous by his models of 
clay than his other performances. He made 
ftxr LucuUw a figure of clay reprefenting 
^appinefs^ and received 60:^000 i^fterces; 
2 and 
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and O^avius^ a Rom^p Knight, paid bim 
a talent for the model only of a large di(b> 
in plaifler, which he ckfigned to h»ve finiihed 
Jti gold. — 

Of 4II materials, day might be allowed 
to be the fittefl for fhapjng figures, could it 
preiefve its moiftnefs; but loiihg thgt by 
time or fire, its folider parts, contradling by de- 
grees, leflqn the bulk of the mafs ; and that 
which is formed, being of diflFerent diameters, 
grows fooner dry in fbme parts than in others, 
knd the dry ones beiqg (hrunk to a fmallcr 
fize,. there will be no proportion kept in the 
whole. 

From this inconvenience wax is ^Iway* 
free $ it lofes nothing of its bulk s and there 
are alfo means to give it the fmoothnefs 
of flcfh, which is refufed to modelling 5 
viz. you make your model of clay, mould 
it with plaifter, and caft the wax over it. 

But for transferring their models to the 
marble, the Greeks feem to have poflcfled 

fbme 
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ibme peculiar advantages, which are now loft : 
for yoo difcover, every where in their works, 
the traces pf a confident hand ; and even in 
thofe of inferior rank, it would be no eafy 
matter to prove a wrong cut. Swely hands 
{o ftcady, £q fccurei muft of neceffity have 
been guided by rules more determinate and 
Icis arbitrary than we can boaft of. 

The ufual method of our fculptors is, to 
quarter the well-prepared model with ho- 
rizontals and perpendiculars, and, as is 
common in copying a pidkurc, to draw a re* 
lative number of fquires on the marble. 

Thus, regular gradations of a fcalc be-? 
ing fuppded, every fmall fquare of the mo- 
del has its correfponding one on the marble. 
But the contents of the relative mafles not 
being determinable by a meafurcd furface, 
the artift, though he gives to his ftone the 
refcmblance of the model, yet, as he only 
depends on the precarious aid of his eye, 
he (hall never ceafe wavering, as to his doing 
right or wrong, cutting too flat or too deep. 

Nor 
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Nor can he find lines to determine pre- 
cifely the outlines, or the Contour of the 
inward parts, and the centre of his model, 
m fo fixed and unchangeable a manner, as 
to enable him, exactly, to transfer the fame 
Contours upon his ilone. 

To all this add, that, if his work hap-* 
pens to be too voluminous for one fingle 
hand, he muft truft to thofe of his journey^ 
men and difciples, who, too often, are nei- 
ther ikilful nor cautious enough to follow 
their mailer's defign j and if once the fmallefl 
trifle be cut wrong, for it is impoffible to 
fix, by this method, the limits of the cuts, 
all is lofl. 

It is to be remarked in general, that 
every fculptor, who carries on his chiflclings 
their whole length, on firft faihioning his 
marble, and does not prepare ther^ by gra- 
dual cuts for the lafl; final flrokes^ it is to 
be remarked, I fay, that he never can keep 
his work free from faults. 

Another 
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Another chief defoft in that method is 
this : the artifl cannot help cutting ofF, every 
moment, the lines on his block \ and though 
he reftore them, cannot poffibly be fure of 
avoiding miftakes. 

On account of diis unavoidable uncer* 
taiBty, thd artids found .tbemfelves obliged 
to contrive another mediod, and that which 
the French academy at Rome firft made uib 
of for copying antiques, was applied by 
many even to modelled performances. 

Over the ftatue which you want to copy, 
you fix a well-proportioned fquare, di- 
viding it into equally diftant degrees, by 
plummets: by thefc the outlines of the 
figure are more diftin<5lly marked than they 
could poffibly be by means of the former 
method : th^y moreover a6brd the artift an 
exad meafure of the more prominent or 
lower parts, by the degrees in which thefe 
parts are near them, and in ihort, allow him 
to go on with more confidence. - 

But 
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But the undulations of a curve being not 
determinable by a fingle perperidicUkr, the 
Contours of the figure are but iiidifFetently 
indicated to the artift ; and ambng their 
many declinations from a ftraight fiirface, 
his tenour is every moment loft. * 

The difficulty of difcovering the real pro^ 
portions of the figures, may alfo be eafily 
ioiagined: they feek them by hori^iontals 
placed acrofs the plummets. But the rays 
refleded from the figure through the fquares, 
will ftrike the eye in enlarged angles, and 
confequently appear bigger, in proportion as 
they are high or low to the point of view. 

Neverthelefs, as the ancient tnbnument* 
ftiuft be moft cautioufly dealt urith, plum- 
mets are ftill of ufe in copying them, as no 
furer or eafiet method has been difcovercd i 
but for performances to be done from mo- 
dels they are unfit for want of precifion. 

Michael Angelo went alone a way un- 
known before him, and (ftrange to tell!) 

untfod 
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untrod fincc the time of that genius of mo- 
dem fculpture. 

This Phidias of latter times, and next to 
the Greeks, hath, in all probability, hit the 
very mark of his great matters. We know 
at leaft no method io eminently proper for 
cxprefling on the block every, even the mi- 
nuted, beauty of the model. 

Vafari " fecms to give but a defedivc 
deicription of this method, viz. Michael 

" Vafari vite de Pittori, Scult. ct Arch. edit. 1568. 

Part III. p. 776. ** Quatcro prigibni bozzati, 

*^ che poflano infegnare a cavare de' Marmi le figure 
^ con un modo ficuro da non iftorpiare i faffi, che 
^^ il mpdo e quefto, che s* e* fi pigliaffi una figura dt 
** cera 6 d' altra materia. dura, e fi meteifi a giacere 
*< in una conca d' acqua, la quale acqua ellendo per 
*^ la fua natura nella fua fommita piana et pari, al* 
<* zando. la detta figura a poco del pari, cofi yen- 
^* gono a fcoprirfi prima le parti piu relevate e \ 
^^ nafconderfi i fondi, cioe le parti piu bafie della 
*' figura, tanto che nel fine ella cofi viene fcoperta 
** tutta. Nel medefimo modo fi debbono cavare con 
*^ lo fcarpello le figure de' Marmi, prima fcoprendo 
*^ le parti piu rilevate, e di mano in mano le piu bafle, 
*< il quale modo fi vede oflervato da Michael Angelo 
<< ne* fopra detti prigioni, i quali fua Eccellenza 
*• vuole, che fervino per cfempio de fuoi Academtci." 

Angek 
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Angeh took a veflel filled with water, in 
which he placed his model of wax, or fbaie 
fuch indiflbluble matter : then, by degrees^ 
raifed it to die furface of the water. In dus 
manner the prominent parts were unwe^ 
the lower covered, 'till the whole at length 
appeared. Thus fays Vafari^ ^ he cut hi» 
marble, proceeding from the more promi^ 
nent parts. to the lower ones. 

Vafariyit feems, either miftook ibmethlng 
in the management of his friend^ or by the 
negligence of his account gives us room to 
imagine it fomewhat different from what be 
relates. 

The form of the veflel is not determined } 
to raife the figure from below would prove 
too troubleibme, and prefuppofes much more 
than this hiftonan had a mind to inform u» 
of. 

Michael Angeh^ no doubt, thoroughly dx* 
amined his invention, its conveniencies and 
inconveniencies, and in all probability ob^ 
ferved the following method, 

2 He 
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He took a veflel proportioned to his mo- 
del J for inftince, an oblbng fqudrc : he 
marked the furface of its* itdds with certain 
ditocjlfions, and thefe he transferred after* 
wards, with regular gradations, on the mar** 
ble. The infide of the veffel he mirked 
tt) the bottom With degrees. Then he laid, 
dr, if of wax, fattened his model in it;^ he 
drew, perhaps, a bar over the vcflel fuitable 
to its dirhenfions, according to whofe num- 
ber hfe drc\V| iirft, lines on his marble, and 
immediately after, the figure ; he poured wa- 
ter on the mt)del till it reached its outmoft 
points, and after having fixed upon a pro- • 
niinent p^t, he drew off as much water as 
hindred him from feeing it^ and then went 
to work with his chiflel, the degrees fliew-* 
ing him how to go on 3 if, at the fame timej 
fotae other part of the model appeared, it 
was copied too, as far as feen. 

Water was again carried off, in order to . 
let the lower parts appear ; by the degrees 
he faw to what pitch it was reduced, and 

by 
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by itt fmoothncfshc difcbvcred the cxa<ft 
iurfacds of the lower pdrts > nor could he go 
wrong, having the fame number of degrees 
to guide feim, upon his marble. 

The water not only pointed hira out the 
heights or* depths, but alfo the Contour of 
his' model i and the fpace left free on the 
ififides to the furface of the water, whole 
largenefs was determined by the degrees of 
the two other fides, was the exafl: meafure 
of what might fafely be cut down from the 
block. 

His work had noW got the firft form, and 
a corred one : the levelnefs of the water 
had drawn a line, of which every promi- 
nence of the mafs was a point 5 according 
to the diniinution of the water the line iiink 
in a horizontal diredion, and was followed by 
the artift 'till he difcovered the declinations 
of the prominences, and their mingling with 
the lower parts. Proceeding thus with every 
d^;ree9 as it appeared, he finifhed the Con- 
tour> and took his model out of the water. 

E His 
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^Hb figure waated:|>eajaty: h^agaio pQur«« 
ed water to a proper height over, bis jqfiodel^ 
and then numbering the degrees to the line 
defcribed by the water, he defcried the ex-^ 
^&, height of the protuberant parts ; on thefe 
he levelled his riile^ and took the meafvure 
of the diftance, from its verge to ihc bot-r 
torn ; and then comparing all he had done 
with his marble^ and finding the fame num-* 
ber of degrees, he. was geometriqlly fure o£ 
fixcceis. 

Repeating his.tafk, he attempted to ex-* 
prels the motion and re-aftiori of nerves and 
mufcles, the foft undulations qf the fmallex^ 
parts, and every imitable beauty of his mo- 
del. The water infinuating itfdf, even into 
the moil: inaccefllble parts, traced thdr G)n'^ 
tour with the corredlcft fharpnefs and pre- 
cifion. ' 

This method admits of every poffibk 

pofture. In profile efpecially, it difcovers 

every inadvertency j (hews the Contour of 

I the 
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d^B i^Qimi^ent and lower parts^ and the 
whole diameter. . . 

. All thfe and tjie rhope pf Aic^efs, pre- 
.fiippctfes %: mpdfej imsoisA ^ ikiMiil Ixands, 
jtti ^ true isifte of j»f iguity. 

This. }& the w;^y hy which Michael Aip- 
^elo arrived at injkpi$M:f%lity. ^Fais)e and re- . 
waids ccHiipired tp'jxpQure hjm^hat leifure 
he wanted, for performances which required 
£> much care. 

Butthc'artHt of tnir days/ however en- 
dowed by nature ja^^d.ijj^uftijy with taleats 
to r^fc hwfelf, and even thougti he per- 
ceive preqifion and . tfut^ in -this method, is 
forced ^to/excrt hi? abilities for ^tting bread . 
rather than honour: .he of courfe refts in 
his ufual fphcjre,j9md contioueeto ttuft in an 
cye^ireited by year? sJnd pradice. ^ . 

Now tfcis eye> by the obferyations of which 
he is chiefly ruled,. ;bei9g| at laft, though by 
a.greAt deal ©f.uocq^^n pradlice, .become 
alraoft decifive: Jiow lefiped, how exa(ft 

E 2 might 
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might it not have been, if, from early youth, 
acquainted with never-changing rales t 

And were young artifts, at their firft be- 
ginning to fliape the clay or form the wax, 
fo happy as to be inftru<fled in this fure me- 
thod of Michael Angelo^ which was the fruit 
of long refearches, they might with reafon 
hope to come as near the Greeks as he did. 

VI. Painting. 

/^REEK Painting perhaps would fhare 
all the praifes beftowed on their Sculp- 
ture, had time and the barbarity of man- 
kind allowed us to be decifive oh that 
point. 

All the Greek painters are allowed is 
Contour and Expreffion. Perfpedive, Com- 
pofition, and Colouring, are denied them 5 a 
judgment founded on fbme bas-reliefs,' and 
the new-difcovered ancient (for we dare not 
fay Greek) pidures, :at and near Rome, in 
the fubterranean vaults of the palaces of 

Maecenas, 
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Maecenas, Titus, Trajan, and the Antonini ; 
of which but about thirty are prefcrvcd en- 
tire, fome being only in Mofaic. 

Turnbully to his trcatife on ancient paint- 
ing, has fubjoined a colledtion of the moil 
known ancient pifhires, drawn by Camillo 
Pademi^ and engraved by Mynde ; and thefe 
alone give fome value to the magnificent 
and abuied paper of his work. Two of 
them are copied from originals in the cabinet 
of the late Dr. Mead. 

That Pouffin much Audied the pretended 
Aldrovandine Nuptials $ that drawings arc 
found done by Annibal Carracciy from the 
prefumed Marcius Coriolanus ; and that there 
is a moft flriking refemblance between the 
heads of Guid^, and thbfe on the Mofaic re- 
prefenting Jupiter carrying offEuropa^ arc 
remarks long fince made. 

Indeed, if ancient Painting were to be 
judged by thefe, and fuch like remains of 
Frefco pidures, Contour and Expreffion might 
be wrefted from it in the fame manner. 

E 3 For 
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For the picftuf efs^ with* figures as big as l^^ 
pulled ofF with tBe wall^ of the Hercala- 
nean theatre, afford but a very poor idea of 
the Contour and Expreffion of the ancient 
painters. Thefeus, the conqueror of die 
Minotiur, worfhipped by the Adienian 
youths ; Flora with Hercules and a Faunns ; 
the pretended judgment of the Decemvir 
Appius Claudius, are on the teftiniony of an 
artift who faw them, of a Contour as mean 
as faulty 5 and the heads wan|: not only Ex- 
preffion, but tbofe in die Claudius even 
Character. 

But even this is an evident inftancc of the 
meannefs of the artifts : for the fcience of 
beautiful Proportions, of Contour, and Ex- 
preffion,- could not be the cxclufive privilege 
of Greek fculptors alone. 

However, though 1 am for doing juftice 
to the ancients, I have no intention to leflen 
the merit of the moderns-. 

In Perlpe6tive there is no comparifon be- 
tween them and the andents, whom no 

learned 
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carded defence can intide to any fupefiority 
in that &iecice» The laws ofCpmpofition 
and Ordonimnce &em to have been but im^ 
perfectly known by the ancients : the le* 
liefs of the times when the Greek arts were 
flourifhing at Rome, . are inftancca of thi^. 
The accounts of the ancient writers, and the 
remains of Painting are l&ewife, in point of 
Coknifing, dccifive in fevour of the mo- 
derns. 

There ?re fevcral other objeds of Paint- 
ilig^ which^ in modern tim^, liave attained 
greater perfe(2ion: fuch are landfcapes and 
cattle pieces. The ancients feem not to 
•have been^ acquainted with the handfomer 
varieties of diflf^rent animals in different 
climes, if We may conclude from the horfe 
of M. Aurelius 5 the two horfes in Monte 
Cavallo; the pretended Lyfippean horfes 
above the portal of St. Mark's church at 
Venice ; the Earnefian bull, and other ani- 
mals of that^roupe, 

E 4 lob- 
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I dbferve, by the bye, that the ancients 
werie carelefs of giving to their horfes the 
diametrical motion of their legs; as we fee 
in the horfes at Venice, and , the . ancient 
coins : and in that they have been followed, 
nay even defended, by fome ignorant mo- 
Berns. 

'Tis chiefly to oil-painting that our land* 
fcapes, and efpecially thofe of the Dutch, 
owe their beauties: by that their colours ac- 
quired more ftrength and livelinds ; and even 
nature herfelf feems .to have given them a 
thicker, moifter atmofphere, as an adv-antage 
to this branch of the art. 

Thefe, and fome other advantages over 
the ancients, deferve to be fet forth with 
more folid arguments thaii we have hitherto 
had. 

VII. Allegory. 

^TpHERE is one other important ftep 

left towards the atchievement of the 

art :. but the artift^ who, boldly forfaking 

the 
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the common patjb,' dsirts to atttoipt it^ finds 
himfelf at once on the brink of a prec^icei 
and ftarts back dlimayed. 

The ftories of martyrs and iaints> fables 
and metamorphoies^ are almoft the only 
obje£ts of modem painters-— repeated a thou- 
fand. times, and varied almc^ beyond the 
limits of poffibility, every tolerable judg^ 
grows fick at them. ... 

The judicious artift £ills afleep over a 
Da|:^e and Apollp, a Proferpbe carried 
off by Phito, an Europa, &c. hp wishes for 
occafions to (hew himfelf a poet, to produce 
jQgnificant images, to paint Allegory. 

Painting goes beyond the.fenfes: there is 
itsmoft elevated pitch, to which theGredcs 
ftrove to raife themfelves, as their vt^ritings 
evince. Parrhafius, like Ariftides/ a painter 
of: the ibul, was able to exprefi the cha^ 
rafter even of a whole people: he painted 
the Athenians as mild as cruel, as fickje as 
fteady, ^s brave as timid. Such a repre- 
ientation owes its poflibility only to the aU 

legorical 
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legorical methodi whofe images oomey ge^ 
neral ideas. 

But here the ardft is loft in a de&rt; 
Tongues the moft favage, which are entirely 
deftitute of abftraded ideas, containing no 
word whofe fenfe could exprefs memory, 
ijpace, duration, &c. thefe tongues, I £iy, 
ve not more deftitute of general figfls, 
than painting in our days. The painter 
who tbmks bejfond his palette longs for 
foitie learned apparatus, by whbie ftores he 
might be enabled to inveft abftraded ideas 
with fenfible and meaning images. Nothing 
has yet been publifhed of this kind, to 
iatisfy a rational being ; the eftays hitherto 
made are not confiderable, and far beneath 
fStk great defign. The artift himfelf knows 
b^ in what degree he is fatisfied with 
R^'s Icondogy, and the emblems of an* 
cieiit nations, by Van Hooghe. 

Hence the greateft artifts have chc^n but 
vulgar objefts. \Anm6af Caracd, inftcad of 
lepreienting in general iymbols and ^nfiUe 

images 
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images the hifiory o£ the Famdian ^^uxoiy^ 
as dtioihgpgkd poet, wafted all kii^ i&ji^ in 
&bles knomi to tfae whole world* i :... 

Go, viiit the galkrka of monardas, aiad 
the publtck rcpofitoties of art> and &e.what 
difference there is between: the number €£ 
allegori^jgl, poetical, or even hiftorical .per* 
formances^ and that of fables^ faints^ ca 
madonnas. 

Among great artiils, Rubens is the moft 
eminent, who firA> like a fuUime poet, 
dared to attempt this untrodden path. His 
moft voluminous compofition, the gallery of 
Luxembourg, has been ccHximunicated to 
the workl by the hdnds of the belft en«r 
gray^rs^ 

After him the fublimeft performance on-^ 
dertaken and finifhed, in that kind, is, dq 
doubt, the cupola of the imperial library at 
Vienna, painted by Damei Gran^ ;and ei>» 
graved by Sedehnoffer. The Apotbeolis of 
Hercules at VcrlaiHes,^ • doije • by Le M^tw^ 
and aUuding to. the iCaixitnal Bgrgules^ df 

Fleury, 
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Fleuryy though deemed in France the moft 
auguft of cocnpoiitions, is, in comparkbn of 
tiie learned and ingenious performance of 
theGerman artift, but a very mean and flK)rt- 
, fighted Allegory, refembling a panegyric, the 
• jxioft Ariking beauties of which arc relative to 
the almanack. The artifltjiad it in fei$ power 
to indulge grandeur, and his flipping thjp 
occafion is aftonilhing : but evea allowing, 
that the Apotheofis of a minifler was all 
that he ought to have decked the chief 
cieling of a royal palace with, we never- 
tibeleis fee through his fig-leaf. 

The artrft would require a work, containing 
every image with which any abftrafted idea 
might be poetically inverted : a work colledled 
from all mythology, the beft poets of all 
ages, the myfterious philofoJ)hy of different 
nations, the monuments of the ancients on 
gems, coins, utenfils, 6cc. This magazine 
fhould be diftributed into feveral claffes,and, 
with proper applications jto peculiar poflible 
cafes, adapted to the inftrudtion of the artift. 

This 
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This wbuld, at the fame time, open a vaft 
field for imitating the ancients, • aiid parti- 
cipating of their (ublimertafle. 

The tafte in our decora^orfs, whkh, fince 
the complaints oiVifruviuSy hath changed for 
the worfe, partly by the grotefques brought 
in vogue by Mort0 da FettrOy par% by oulr 
trifling houfc-painting, might alfo, from 
more intimacy with the ancients^ reap 'the 
advantages of reality and common fenfe. 

The Caricatura-carvings, and favourite 
ihellsy Aofe chief fupports of our orna^ 
ments, are full as unnatural as the candle- 
flicks i^VitruviuSy with their little caftles 
and palaces : how eafy would it be, by die 
help of Allegory, to give fome learned con- 
venience to the fmalleft ornament ! 

Reddere perfona fcit cormementia cmque. 

Hor^ 

Paintings of ceilings, doors, and diimney- 
pieces, are commonly but the expletives of 
thefe places, becaufe they cannot be gilt 

aU 
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jdAtioa tdt the raak and t:irciunftance& t>f the 
proprietor, but o&en throw ibroe ridicule or 
irefleJ£U<Ha utpon him* 

/iTis m. abhorrence of barennei^ diat G^ 
i07all$ .and rooiftS;; and pidwes void p^ 
^u|^t mA fup^y. the vacuum; 

Hence the ardft, abandcped to the didatps 
Df hi$:5»vn.fen(yi pSinte> for want of AU^ 
gory^ perhaps a fatire on Jbini. to whom 
Jie*<9¥SS his jnduflry s or, to (bun this Cha- 
4rybiis,: fields hinafelf reduced to paint £gums 
4roid of any meaning, r. 

Nay, hj5 may riaft^n find it <^i©cult to 
jaeet even with thpfe> 'till at laft 

■ ■ ■ n)eJut agri Somniay 'vana 
Finguntur Species. Hor. 

Thus Painting is degraded from its moft 
cmbent prerogative, the reprefcntation of 
inviiible, paft and future things. 

If pidurcs be fometimes met with, which 
znight be fignificant in fome particular 

place. 
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and wrong applications. 
. , Ferinaps the tnai^ of feme oew building 

Dhes dgrisy dives ports' in fanort 
nummh ■ ' Hor. ' 

mzy^ Mdtfaout tbf leaA compun^ion for cf* 
feudiog the n)le%^^peripe£tive;£pls^:e figures 
o£ the finalleft: fi^e above^thQiv;^^^ 4oors .pf 
hjis apartments aiKl Moons^ J^/pc*k[ hereof 
thpfe jornainqnt§,:^hich make part ^pf tho 
fuqiitufQi not rpfr^gures whicjir are ^pflen^ 
gnd fojr. good reafcnsj fct i^ promifcuoufly 
in colle<^ions. 

, The decorations of archite^re are often 
as ill-chofcn. Arms and trophies deck a 
hunting-houfe as nonfenfically, as Gany- 
mede and the eagle, Jupiter and Leda, 
figure it among the rdiefe of the brazen 
gate? of St. Peter's church at Rome. 

.Arts have a double aim : to delight and 
to inftru<a. Hence the greateft landfcape- 
painters think, they have fulfilled but half 

their 
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thdr taik in drawing their pieces without 
figures. 

Let the artift's p^dlj like the pen of 
Ariflotle^ be impregnated with reafoa; that, 
after having fatiated the eye, he may nou- 
rifh the mind : and this he may obtain by 
All^ry; invefling, not hiding his ideas,' 
Then, whether he chufe fbmc poetital 
object hiftifelf, or follow the didates of 
odiers, he (hall be inlpired by his art, fliall 
be fired with the flame brought down fi-om 
heaven by Promfetheus, ftiall entertain the 
votary of art| antd inftrudt the mere lover 
of it. ' 
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LETT E R 

CONTAINING 

Objections againft the foregoing 
Reflexions. 

SIR, 

A S you have written on the Gtedi arts 
and artiflsy I wi^h you had made your 
treatife as( much the objed of your caution 
as the Greek artifls made their works; 
which) before difmifling them, they exhibited 
to publick view, in order to be examined by 
everybody, andefpecially by competent judges 
of die art. The trial was held during the 
grand, chiefly the Olympian, games ; and all 
Greece was interefted on .£tion*s producing 
his pidure of the nuptials of Alexander and 
Roxana. You, Sir> wanted a Proxenidas 

F 2 to 
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to be judged by^ as well as that artift; aiKf 
had it not been for your myfterious con- 
cealment, I might have communicated your 
treatife, befere its p«]blicati9n, to feme learned 
men and conndifleurs of my acquaintance, 
without meatioiling the audior's name. 

One of them vijfited Italy twice, where 
he devoted- all his time to a moft anxious 
examination of p^nting^ and particularly 
feveral months to each eminent pidure, at 
the very place where it was painted^ the 
©nfy mctfiad,.yott fcaow, lo ibiD» a coij- 
laoi&ar. The. )ii(%f»eat of a man ^le to 
tdl you wbidb c^ Guido'9 al^*i>^ecc3^ is 
painted oa taffeta, or liuBen,. wJbat £pgt of 
wood Raphad chofe for his traos%im{Qn^ 
&c. thejiidgmcnt of fuch a mai^ Irf^ncy^^ 
muft be allowed to be dccifive. 

Another of my acqaaintaace has ftwdi«d 
antiquity : he knows it by the ^eery findl;. 

Cdlet & jttificemfoto deprendirje O^te. 

Sedan. Sat. 
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He cad teU you the number of knots on 
HcreuleB's club j has reduced Neftor s goblet 
to the tnodern meafure : nay, is fufpeded of 
meditating folutions to all the queftions pro* 
pofed by Tiberius to the grammarians. 

A third, for feveral years paft> has negled- 
ed every thing but hurftirig after ancient 
coins. Many a new difcovery we owe to 
him ; elpeGially fome con?eraif)g the hiAory 
of the andent coiners } and, as I athtold, he 
18 taroufe the attentbn of the world by a Pro- 
dromus concerning the coiners of Cyzicom. 

What a number of reproaches might you 
have efcaped, had you (ubn:utted your Eflay 
to the judgment of thefe gentlemen! they were 
pleafed to acquaint me witfi their objedtions^ 
and I ihould be forry, for your honour, to 
fee them publifhed. 

Among other ot^ftions, the firft is fur- 
prized at your paffing by the two Angels, in 
your defcription of the Raphael in the royal 
cabinet at Drefden } having been told, that a 
Bologncfc painter, in mentioning this piece, 

F 3 which 
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which he faw at St. Sixtus^S at Piacenzai 
breaks into thdfe terms of admiration : O ! 
what Angds of Paradife*! by which he 
fuppofes thofe Angels to be the moft beau^ 
tiful figures of the pidure. 

The fame perfon would reproach you for 
hailing deicribed that piS:ure in the manner 
of Raguenet *. 

The fecond concludes the beard of Lao- 
coon to be as worthy of your attention as 
his contrafted belly t for every admirer of 
Greek works, fays he, muft pay the fame 
refpeft to the beard of Laocoon, which fa- 
ther Labat paid to that of the Mojfes of Mi* 
chael Angelo. 

This learned Dominican, 

^li mores bominum multorum vidit & urbes^ 
has, after fo many centuries, drawn frono 

• Lettere d'alcuni Bologncfi, Vol. I. p. 159, 

* Compare a dcfcription of a St. Sebaftjan of Bcc- 
cafumi, another of a Hercules and Antaeus of Lan-" 
franc, &c. ifi Raguenet's Monumens dc Romct 
Paris, J2m0t 

this 
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this very ftatue an evMent proof of the true 
fafhion irt which Mofes wotc his own indi- 
vidual beard^ and whofe invitation muft, of 
courfe^ be the diftinguifhing mark of every 
true Jew % 

There is not the leafl ipark of learning, 
fay$ he, in your remarks on the Peplon of 
the three veftals : he might perhaps, on the 
very in6e£tion of the veil, have di&overed 
to you as many curioiities as Cuper him&lf 
found on the edge of die veil of Tragecty 
in the Apotheoiis of Homer \ 

We alfo want proof of the veftals being 

^ Labat voyage en Efpagne& en Ital. T.III. p.2i3. 
* * Michel Ange etoit auffi favant dans Tantiquite 
<( que dans Tanatomie, la fculpture, la peinture, et 
<< Tarchiteflure ; et puifqu' il nous a repf efente Moyfe 
<« avec une ii belle et ft longue barbe, il eft (ur, et 
<< doit pailer pour conftant, que le prophete la por- 
<« toit ainfi ; et par une confequence neceflkire les 
(< Juifs, qui pretendent le copier avec exaAitude, et 
*< qui font la plus grande partie de leur religion de 
*^ Tobfervance des ufages qu' il a laifle, doivent avoir 
<< de ht barbe comme Imi, ou renoncer a la qualite 
«« de Juifs." 

* Apotbeof* Homeri, p. 81, 82. 

F 4 really 



Kafly Oredc perfc^manees : eur leiSsm falls 
U8 too often in ilie lAoft obvious tbings. If 
unhappily 4ie m»:bie c^ thefe figures (hould 
be proved to be no Lycdinitesy they are loft, 
and yourtreatlfe too: had you but flightly 
told us their marble was large-grained, that 
would havie been a Sufficient proof of &eir 
authenticify \ iqt it would be femew4)at M^ 
ficult to determin(^ die bigneis of the grains 
with fiich exad^neis as to diftingui(h th« 
Qreek marble from the Roman of Luna, 
But the word is^ tbeyiara even denied the 
title df vpftals, 

The third mentioned Tome heads of Livia 
and Agrippina^ without that pretended pro* 
file of yopis. Hpr« hp thioks pu had the 
mod luc]^ occafion to talk of that kind of 
nofb by the ancients called ^adrafa^ ^s an 
ingredient q£ beau^« But you no doubt 
know, that thp nofes of fbme of the mc^ 
fan^^p^s Qree^ i|a(ues, "m, the Mediccan 
Venus^ and tfee Piechiniaa Mel?ager, arc 

mncb 
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mueh too ^ek for becoming the model of 
bewty, in that kind, to our artifts. 

I fliali not, however, gall you whh all 
the doubts and objedtions raifed againft yout 
treatife, and repeated to naufeoufneis, upon 
tfie arrival of an Academician, the Margitcs 
of our days, who, being fliewed your treatife, 
gave it a flight glance, Aen laid it afidc, 
offended as it were at firft fight But it was 
6afy to perceive diat he wanted his opinion 
to be aiked, which we accordingly all did« 
^'The author, faid he very peremptorily, 
feems not to have been at much pains with 
diis treadle : I cannot find above four or five 
quotations, and diofe negligently inferted; 
no ^4pter, no page, cited ; he certainly col« 
le^Sfed his remarks firom books which he Is 
<i(hamed to produce/' 

Yet cannot I help introducing another 
gentleman, fiiarp-fighted enough to pick 
out fomething that had efcaped all my at<- 
tcntionj viZt that ^ Greeks were the 

firft 
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firft inventors of Painting and Sculpture j an 
affertion^ as he was pleafed to exprefs him- 
fclf, entirely falfe, having been told it was 
the Egyptians, or fome people ftill more an- 
cient, and unknown to him. 
. Even the moft whimfical humour, may be 
turned to prpfit : neverthelefs, I think it 
manifeft that you intended to talk only of 
good Tafte in thofe arts ; and the firft Ele- 
ments of an art have the fame proportion to 
good; Tafte in k, :as .the feed, has to the 
fruit That the art ^ was ftill in its -infancy .. 
among the Egyptians, when it bad attained 
the higheft degree of perfedion among the 
Greeks, may be feen by examining one 
fingle gem : you need only confider the head 
of Ptohmaus Philopator by Aulus, and the 
two figures adjoining to it done by an 
flgyptian \in order to be convinced of the 
little merit this nation could pretend to in 
point of art. ^- 

^ Stofch Picrr, Grav. pi. XIX, 

The 
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The form and tafte of their Painting have 
been afcertained by Middleton, ' The 
pldtures of perfons as big as life, on two 
mummies in the royal cabinet of antiquities 
at Drefden, are evident inftances of their in- 
t:apacity. But thefe relicks being curious, 
in feveral other refpeds, I (hall hereafter 
ftibjoin^ a fhort account qf them. 

I cannot, my friend, help allowing fome 
reafon for feveral of thefe olgedions. Your 
negligence in your quotations was, no doubt, 
fomewhat prgudicial to your authenticity : 
the art of changing blue eyes to black ones, 
certainly deferved an authority. You imi- 
tate Democritus} who being aiked, " What 
is man ?'* every body knows what was his 
reply. What reafonable creature will fub- 
rnit to read all Greek fcholiafts ! 

JSnt eo^ quo vis^ qui Zonam perdidit'-^ 

Hon 

Confidering, however, how eafily the hu- 

' Monum. Antt^wt. p« 255. 

man- 
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man mind is biafTed, either by fncncUhip 
or animofity, I took occafion from thefc db» 
jedions to examine your treatife with more 
cxadlnefs 5 and fhall now, by the moft im- 
partial cenfurc, ftrive to clear myfelf from 
every imputation of prcpoffefSon in yout 
favour. 

I will pais by the firft and fecond page, 
though fomething might be, faid on your 
comparifcn of the Diana with the Nauficaa, 
and the application : nor would it have been 
amifs, had you thrown fome more light on the 
remark concerning the mifufcd pifturcs of 
Cbrregio (very likely borrowed from Count 
Teffin's letters), by giving an account dl the 
other indignities which the pwfturei of the 
beft artifls, at the ^tme time, met with at 
Stockholm. 

It is well known that, after the furrcnder 

of Prague to Count Konigfmark, the 15th 

of July.j64S, the moft precious piftures of 

the Emperor Rodolph 11. were carried off 

Z to 
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|o Swedm '. Among thcie were toooc pic« 
tures c^Cofregio^ which tiie Emperor had 
been, prefented with by thek firil: ftiBkffot, 
Duke Frederick of Mafitua; two of tfaem be« 
i^ the famotts Leda, aod a Cupid bandfing 
bis bow\ Chriilinay endowed at that time 
fad&er widi icholaftic learning than taft^ 
treated thde treafures as the Emperor Claur- 
<£us did an Alexander of Apelles} who or- 
dered the head to be cnt off, and that of 
Ai^ftus to fill its ^ace^ In the fame 
manner heads, hands, feet were hetie cut 
off from the moft beautiful pidures^ a car«» 
pet was plaftered over with diem, and the 
mangled pieces fitted up with new heads, 
&c. Thoie that fertunately eicaped the 
comnoon havock, among which were the 
pieces of Corregio, came afterwards, toge- 
ther with feveral other pidures, bought by 

s Puffendorf Rcr. Suec. L. XX. §. 50. p. 796* 
^ Sandrart Acad. P. 11. L. 2. e. 6. p. 118. Conf. 
St'Gtlais defer. desTabl. du PUm Royal, p. iz^ 2( fe^. 
* Plin, Hift* Nat. L. 35. c. 10. 

the 
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the Queen at Rome, into the poffeffion oF 
die Duke of Orleans, who purchafed 250 
of them, and iamong thofe eleven ofCbr- 
regio, for 9000 Roman crowns* 

But I am not contented with your charg- 
ing only the northern cbuntries with bar- 
barifm, on account of the little eftecm they 
paid to the arts. If good tafte is to be judged 
in this manner, I am afraid for our French 
neighbours. For having taken Bonn, the 
refidence of the Eledor of Cologne, after 
the death of Max. Henry, they ordered the 
largeft pidlures to be cut out of their frames, 
without diftinftion, in order to ferve for co- 
verings to the waggons, in which the moft 
valuable furniture of the eledtoral caftle was 
carried off for France. But, Sir, do not 
prefume on my continuing with mere hifto- 
rical remarks :- 1 fhali proceed with my ob- 
jcAions^ after making the two following ge- 
neral obfervations. 

I. You have written in a ftyle too con- 
cife for being diflindl. Were you afraid of 

being 
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being condemned to the penalty of a 
Spartan, who could not reftrain himielf to 
only three words, perhaps that of reading 
Picciardin's PifanWar? Diftindhicfs is re* 
quired where univerial inftruSion is the end. 
Meats are to fuit the tafle ci the guefts, 
rather than that of the cooks, 

— — Qena fercula mjlra 
Malim cwvivis quam placuijfe coqtds. 

IL There appears, in almoft every line of 
yours, the moft paifionate attachment to 
antiquity ; which perhaps I fhall convince 
you of, by the following remarks. 

The firft particular objedion I have to 
make is againft your third page. Remem- 
ber, however, that my pafling by two 
pages is very generous dealing : 

nm temere a me 
^ivts ferret idem : Hor. 



but let us now begin a formal trial. 

The 
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^ The Mthor talks of certain negligences ^ 
ikt Greek w(^ks» which ought to he 000*^ 
fidered fukaUy toLudan s precepts cockcem* 
ji^ the Zeus of Phidias: ^ Zeos lumiel^ 
|M>thi^footfto(d/' ^ dipugh perh^ he Gduid 
BOt be charged with any fault in the fbot-'ftodl; 
but with a yery grievods ooe k^ the ft^ti^* 

Is it no fault that Phidias made his Zeus 
of fo enormotis a bulk, 2ts* dmoft to reach 
the cieEhg of die tcrr^lc, which tntift in- 
fallibly have been thrown down, had the 
god taken it in his head to rife ? ' To have 
left the temple without any cicling at all, 
like that of the Olympiail Jupiter at Athens, 
had been an inftance of more judgment "^ 

Tis but juftice to claim an explication of 
what the author means by '' negligences". 
He perhaps might be pleafed to get a paff- 
port, even for the faults of the ancients, 
by flieltering^ liiem u«der the authority of 



^ Lucian de Hift. Scrib. 

• Strabo 6eogiv L. VIII. p. 54^- 

% Vitruv. L. III. c. u 
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iiich title$; nay, to change them into beao- 
tiesy as Alcasus did the Q)ot on the finger of 
his beloved boy. We too often view the 
blemiihes of the ancients^ as a parent does 
thofe of his children : 

Strabonem 
JippeUat patum pater ^ &puUtm^ male parvus 
Si cuiJUius ejl. Hot. 

If thefe negligences were like thofe wiflied 
for in the Jalyfus of Protogenes, where the 
diief figure was out*{hone by a partridge, 
they might beconfidered as the agreeable neg* 
]ig6e of a fine lady; but this is the queflion. 
Befides> had the author confulted his in- 
tereft, he never would have ventured citing 
theDiomedes of Diofcorides : but being too 
well acquainted with that gem, one of the 
moft valued, mod finished monuments of 
Greek art; and being apprehenfivc of the 
prgudice that might arife againft the meaner 
productions of the ancients, on difcovering 
many faults in one fb eminent as Diomedes ; 
Q he 
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he endeavoured to keep matters from being 
too nearly, examined, and to foffen every 
fault into negligence- 
How ? if by argument I (hall attempt to 
ihew that Diofcorides underftood neither 
perfpedive, nor the moft trivial rules of the 
motion- of a human body s nay, that he of- 
fended even againft poffibility ? Ill venture 
to do it, though 

incedo per ignes . 
* Suppofitos cineri dolofi. Hor. 

And perhaps I am not the firft difcoverer of 
his faults : yet I do not remember to have 
feen any thing relative to them. 

The Diomedes of Diofcorides is either a 
fitting, or a rifing figure ; for the attitude is 
ambiguous. It is plain he is not fitting; 
and rifing is inconfiftent with his adion. 

Our body endeavouring to raife itfelf from 
a feat, moves always mechanically towards 
its fought-for centre of gravity, drawing back 

the 
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the legs, which were advanced in fitting * j 
inftead of which the figure ftretches out his 
right leg. Every ereftiort begins with ele- 
vated heels, and in that moment all the 
weight of the body is fuppofted drily by the 
toes, which Was obferVed by Felix *, ih hi9 
Diomedes : but here all reftson the fole. 

Nor can Diomedes, (if we fuppofe him 
to be a fitting figure, as he touches with hig 
left 1^ the bottom of his thigh) find, ifi 
raifing ^ himfejf, the centre of his gfavity, 
only by a retradtion of his legs, , and of 
courfe cannot rife in that pofl:ure. His left 
hand refting upon the bended leg, holds the 
palladion, whilft his right touches negli- 
gently the pedeftal with the point of a (hort 
fword ; confequcntly he cannot rife, neither 
moving his legs in the natwal and eaiy 
manner required in any eredtion, nor making 

^ Boreil. de motu animal. P^ I. c. 18^ prop. 142* 
p, 142. edit. Bernoue. 

• Stofeh, Pierr;Gravi pL XXXV. 

G z ufc 
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uie of his arn^ to delivtr himfi^ from that 
une«fy iituation. 

There is at the fame time a fault corn* 
mitted againft the rules of perfpedive. 

The foot of the left bended leg, touch- 
ing the cornice of the pedeftal^ ihews it 
over-reaching that part of the floor>oii wUdi 
the pedeftal and the right foot are fituated, 
coniequently the line defcribed by the hindeiv 
foot is the fore on the gem^ and we "wrfa. 

Bat allowing even a pofiiUlity to that 
iituation, it is contrary to the Gi'eek cha« 
lader^ which is always difUnguiihed by the 
natural and eaiy» Attributes neither to be 
met with in die contorfions of I>iomedes> 
nor in an attitude, the impoflibility of which 
every one muft be ieniible of, in endeavour-- 
ing to put bimfelf in it, without the hdp 
of former fitting. 

Felix, fuppofed to have lived after Dioi^ 
coridcs, though preferving the fame attitude, 
has endeavoured to make its violence more 
natural, by oppding to him the figure of 

Ulyffes^ 
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TJIyfles, who, as wc are toM, in order to 
bereave him of the honour of having feissed 
the Palladbn> ofiTered to rob him of it, but 
being difcovered, was repulfed by Diomedes j 
which being his fuppoled a£Hon on die gemj 
allows violence of attitude*. 

Diomedes cannot be a fitting figure, for 
the Contour of his buttock and thigh id 
free, and not in the leaf!: comprefled: the 
foot of the bent leg is vifible, and the leg 
jtielf not bent enough. 

The Diomedes rcprefented by Mariette 
IS abfiird ; the left leg refembling a claiped 
pocket-knife, and the foot being drawn up 
ib high as to make it impoflihle in nature 
that it fhould reach the pedefhd \ 

Faults of this kind cannot be called neg-» 
ligences, and would not be forgiven in any 
modern artift. 

Diofcorides, *tis trae, in this renowned 
performance did but copy Polycletus, whofe 

IP Stofch Pierr. Grar. pL XXXV. 
9 Martotte Pierr* Grav. T. IL n. 94. 

G 3 DoryphOf 
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Doryphorus (as is commonly jagrced) was 
the beft rule of human proportions ^ But, 
though a copyift, DiofCprides efcaped a fault 
which his maftcr fell into. For the pe- 
deftal, over which die Diomedcs of Poly- 
cletus leans, is contrary to the moft com-- 
mon rules of perfpeftive ; its cornices, which 
ihould be parallel, forming two different 
lines^ ; ; 

I wonder at Perrault's omitting to make 
objedions againft the ancient gems. 

I mean, not to do any thing derogatory to 
the author, .. when I trace ,fome of his parti- 
cular obfcrvations to their fource. 

The food prefcribed to the young wreftlers, 
in the remoter times of Greece, is mentioned 
by Paufanias '. But. if the author alluded 
to the paflage which I have in view, why 
does he talk in general of milk-foodj^. when 
Paufania? particularly mentions foft cheefe ? 

* ' Stolch Picrr. Grav. pi. LIV. 
• fjiufanias, L* Vl. c ^% p» 470. 

Dromeus 
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Dromcus of Stymphilos, we leara dieni, firft 
introduced flefli meat 

My refearches, concerning their myftenous 
art of changing blue eyes to black ones, 
have not fucceeded to my wifh. I ^nd it 
mentioned but once, and that only by the 
bye by Diofcorides ^ The author, by clear'- 
ing up this art, might perhaps have thrown 
a greater: luftre over his treatife, than by 
producing his new method of ftatuary. He 
had it in his power to fix the eyes of the 
N^wtons and Algarotti's, on a problem worth 
their attention,, and to engage the fair fex, . 
by a difcovery fo advantageous to their charms,, 
efpecially in Germany, where,, contrary to 
Grett:e, large, fine, blue eyes are more fre-v 
quently met with than black ones. 

There was a time when the fafhion re- 
qwred to be green ^ej! ; 

Et / hel oeil vert & riant & ciair : 
l^e 3ire dc Coucy, chanf. 

* Diofcorid, de Rq Mcdica, L. V, c, 179, ^onf. 
Salaij^f. Exercit. Flin* c. 15. p. 134. b, 

G* But 
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But I do not know whether art \ktA anj 
{hare in their colouring. And as to due ihudl^ 
p0X> Hippoaates might be quoted^ if gram^ 
mattcal diiquifitions fuified my pUrpofe. 

However, I thtnk^ no cffeds of the imall^ 
pox pn a face can be fp much the reverfe of 
beauc^,a8thatdefed:whichtheAthaiiaQsweM 
reproachfully charged with> viz. a butlocli ai 
pitiful as their face was perfed -. Indeed 
Nature, in ft) fcantily fupplying thde parts^ 
ieemed to derogate as much from the Athe*? 
nian beauty, a$, by her laviihnefs, from that 
of the Indian ^notocets^ who(e ears, we 
gre tdd, were large enough to fefrve thetn 
for pillows; 

As for opportunities to iludy the nuditie^ 
PVir times, I think, al!brd as adyantageo^i 
ones as the Gymnjdies of the ancients. 
Tis the fauk of oiir artifts to make no 
ufe of that "^ propoied, to the Parj^an artifts, 

■ Ariftopb.Nub. v. 1 178. ibid, v. 1363. Et Schq- 

liaft. . ' . 

^ pbferyat. fur les arts, fur qudques morceaux 6fi 
pcim, ^ jtulpt. cxpoCis au Lo^iyrc en 1748. p. 18. 
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Wz. to Walk, doting the fiimmer ieaioi}, along 
the S^ine, in order to hare a fidl vi«w of 
^ naked parts, ftpm ^ fixtfa to ^ 
fiftieth year. 

'Tis perhaps to ^Mad Angdo^s firequmt- 
ing iiich opportunities diat we owe his cde* 
IdiinmNi Cmtoo of the Pi&n war *, whers 
the &Mits% hathiag in a rivo-, at the kmA 
of a trumpet kap <>at of the water, and 
make hsAe to huddle on thdr doiatbs. 

One G^ die moft o£Een0v« pai&ges of dio 
freaciie is, no douht, the mya^ ddl>afeiiienC 
of the modem fculptors heneath ^ an^ 
cients. Thefe latter times are po6efled of 
iey^ Glycons in mu&ular heroic figures^ 
and, in tender youtfafiil female bodies, of 
more than onp Pr^itdes. Micbael 4»gekt 
4^ardi, and Sbttert whofe genius embel? 
}ifhe4 Berlin, produced mufin4ar bodies, 

••-— hnfiSi membra Q/ycmis, 

fiPF. 
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in a flyle rivalKng that of Clycon himfelf ; 
and in deBcacy the Qrfeeks are perhaps even 
outdone by Bernini ^ FiammingOy Le Gros^ 
RaucbmUller^ 'Donner. 

^ The unitilfulncfs of the anciepts, in 
/hapng duldren, is agreed upon by our ar- 
tifts, .who; I foppofe, would for imitation 
chooie a Cupid of Fiammingo rather than 
of Praxitetes himfclf: The ftory of M. An- 
gelo's placing a Cupid of his own by die fide 
ofan antique one, in order to inform our 
times of the fuperiority of the ancient art, i^ 
of no weight here : for no work of Michael 
Angelo can bring us fo near perfedion as 
Nature herfelf. 

. I think it no hypcrbde to advance, that 
Fiammingo, like a new Prometheus, pro- 
due^ creatures which^ art had never feen 
ij^fqre hirfi. For, if from almoft all 
the children on. ancient gems ^ and re- 

y See the Cupid by SoLOji, Stofch. 64. the Cupid 
leading the Lionefs, by S0STRATU5, Stofch. 66» and 
a Child and. Faun, by Axeochus, Stofch 20, 

2 lief$ 
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liefs % we may form a condufion of the art 
itfelf, it wanted the true exprefHon of child- 
hood^ as loofer forms, more milkinefs, and 
unknit bones. Faults which, from the epoch 
of Raphael, all children laboured under, till 
the appearance of Franfis ^efnoyy cdled 
Fiammingo, whpfe children having the ad- 
vantages of fuitable innocence and nature^ 
became models to the following artifts, as ia 
youthful bodies Apollo and Antinous are: 
an honour which jilgardi^ his contemporary, 
may be allowed to fliare. 

Their inodels in clay are, by our artifts, 
efteemed fuperior to all the antique marble 
children ; and an artift of genius and ta- 
lents aflured me, that during a ftay of ievcn 
years at Vienna, he faw not one copy takeii 
from an ancient Cupid in that academy. 

Neither do I know on what Angular idea 
of beauty^ the ancient artifts founded their 
cuftom, of hiding the foreheads of their 

* Vide Bartoli Admiranda Rom. fol. 50, 51. 61. 
Zanetti Statf Antich. P< II. fol. 33* 

children 
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children and youths with hain Thus ^ 
Cupid was ref»rdbnted by PraxitdM*; thu» 
a Patroclus, in a pidure mentioned by Phi* 
loilratus ^ : and there is no ftatue nor builr, 
no gem nor coin of Antinous^ in which we 
do not find him thu8 drefled. Henoe, per- 
haps^ that gloom, that melancholy, with 
which all the heads of this favourite of Ha«* 
drian are marked. 

^ Is not there in a free open brow more 
nobleneis and foblimity \ and does not 
Bernini feem to have been better acquainted 
with beauty than the-ancients^ when he re- 
moved &e over-(hadowing locks from the 
forehead of young Lewis XIV. whde buft 
he was then executing ? *^ Your Majefty, 
iaid Bernini, is King, and may with con- 
fidence (hew your brow to all the world/* 
From that time King and court dreiled their 
hair ^ la Bernini % 

* Vide Calliftrat. p. 903, 
> Vide Philoftrati Heroic* 
^ Vide B?ildiiiucci viu del CavaJ* Berniii« p. 47* 

His 
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His judgment of the bas- relief on the 
monument of Pope Alexander VI \ leads ut 
to ibme remarks on thofe of antiquity. 
*' The ikill in bas-relief, fdd he, oonfifts 
in giving the air of rdief to the flat : the 
figures of that monument ieem what diey 
are indeed, not what they are not/' 

The chief end of bas-relief is to deck 
thofe {daces that want hiftorical or allego« 
rical ornaments, but Which have neither cor« 
nices fufficiently ipadous, nor proportions 
r^ular enough to allow groopes of entire 
ftatues : and as the cornice itfelf is chiefly 
intended to (helter the fubwdinate parts from 
bdng cBredly or indiredly hurt, no bas- 
rdief muft exceed the projedion thereof; 
which would not only make the cornice of 
no ufe, but endanger the figures themfelves. 

The figures of ancient bas-reliefs (hoot 
commonly fb much forward as to become 
almofl round. But bas-relief being founded 

^ Vide Baldinucci vita del Caval. Bemin. p. 72. 

oa 
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on fidion, can only counterfeit reality} \t^ 
perfedtfon is well to imitate 5 and a natural 
mafs is againfl its nature if flat, ought to 
appear projected, and njtce verfa. If this be 
true, it muft of courfe be allowed that 
figures wholly round are inconfiftcnt with it^ 
and are to be confidcred as folid marble 
pillars built upon the theatre, whbie aini is 
mere illufion ; for art, as is faid of tragedy, 
wins truth from fi&ion, arid that by truth; 
To art we often owe charms fuperior to 
thbfe of nature : a real gaixien and vegetating 
ti'ees, on the ftage, do not afFedl us fo agree- 
ably, as when well expreflcd by the imitating 
art. A rofe of Fan Hmjum, mallows of 
Veerendal, bewitch us more than all the 
darlings of the moft fkilful gardener : the 
raoft enticing landfcape, nay, even the 
charms of the ThefTalian Tempe, would not, 
perhaps, affed us with that irrcfiftible de- 
light which, flowing from DietricJts pencil/ 
enchants our icnfes and imagination. 

• . By 
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By fuch inftances we may fafely form a 
judgment of the. ancient bas-reliefs: the 
ipyal cabinet at Drefden' is poflcffed of two 
eminent ones: a Bacchanal on a tomb, and 
a iacrifice to Priapus on a large marble 
vafe. 

The bas-relief claims a particular kind 
of fculptures a method that few have fuc- 
ceeded in, of which Matielli may be an iii- 
ftance. The Emperor Charles VI. ha^dng 
ordered fome models to be prepared by the 
moft renowned artifts, in bas-relief, intend- 
ed for the fpiral columns at the church of 
S. Charles Borromaeo ; MatielUy already fa- 
mous, was principally thought of 3 but how- 
ever refufed the honour of io confiderable a 
work, on account of the enormous bulk of 
his model, which requiring too great cavi- 
ties, would have d^minifhcd the mafs of the 
ftone, and of courfe weakened the pillars. 
Mader was the artift, whofe models were 
univerfally applauded, and who by his ad- 
• mirable execution proved that be deferved 

that 
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that preference. Theie ba6-ielie& repre&nt 

IJbe flofy of the pfttron of this church. 

It is m general to foe obierved^ firft, diat 
&is kind of iculptmc admits not indi&rendy 
of eveiy attitude and a£tion; as for inftance, 
of too ftrong pn^dHons of the legs. Se* 
coodly, That> befides difpbfiog of die ieveral 
modelled figures in well-ranged groupes» the 
diameter of every one ought to be aj^lied 
to the bas-relief itfelf^ by a leflened fcale : 
as for inflance, the diameter of a figure in 
the model being one foot» the profile of the 
iame^ according to its fize, will be three 
inches, or lefs : the rounder a figure of that 
diameter, the greater the fkilL Commonly 
^ relief wants perfpediive^ and thence ariie 
moft of its faults. 

Though I propofed to make only a few 
remarks on the ancient bas-relief, I find 
myfelf, like a certain ancient Rhetor, almoft 
under a neceffity of being, new-tuned. I 
have ftrayed beyond my limits j though at 
the iame time I remembered that there is a 

law 
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Idw among comifaentators, to content them- 
felvcs with bare remarks on the contents of a 
treatife 2 and alfo fcnfible that I am writing 
a letter, ftot a hook, I confider that I may 
draw fome inftrudions for ihy own ufe, 

*— ^ ut vinetd egpmet cadam medy 

Hot. 

from fome people's impetuofity againft the 
author ; who, becaiife they are hired fof it, 
feem to think that writing is confined to 
thenfi alonfe. 

The Romans, though they worfhipped 
the deity Terminus (the guardian God of li- 
mits and borders in general s and, if it pleafe 
thefe gentlemen, of the limits in arts and 
fciences too), allowed neverthelefs an uni-- 
verfal unrefkained criticifm : and the de- 
cifions of fome Greeks and Romans, in 
matters of an art, which they did not 
pradife, feem neverthelefs authentick to our 
artifts. 

H Nor 
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Nor can I find, that the keeper of" the 
lemple of peace at Rome, though pd9fe&d 
of the regifler of the pidures thete, pr«-^ 
tended to monopolies remarks &nd Cdticififis 
upon them} Pliny having defcribed moftef 
them. 

: Publica materies privati juris Jit— ' 

Hon 

'Tis to be wiftied, that, roufcd by a Pam* 
philus and an Apelles, artifls wcmld take up 
the pen themfelves, in order to difcover the 
myfteries of the art to thofe that know ho\^ 
.to ufethem. 

Ma di cojlor'^ ebea hvbrar 5* accingonog 
S^ttro quintii pirDiOy nonfanno kggere^ 
SalvatorRofa, Satin. 

Two Of three of thefc are to be commend- 
ed ; the reft contented themfelves with giv- 
ing fome hiftorical accounts of the frater- 
nity. But what could appear more auipi- 
cious to the improvement of the art, even 

by 
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by the Iremoteft poftcrityj than the work 
^attempted by the united forces of the cck* 
brated Pietro da Cortocia * and Padre Otto- 
nelli ? Neverdieleis this fame treatise, except 
only a lew hiftoncal i-emarks, and the£b too 
to be met with in an hundred bbc^s, feems 
goodlbrnothiag, but 

Ne fcombris tunica dejinty piperique cuculli. 

Sedan. Sat. 

How trivial, how mean are the great 
Potiffin's reflexions on painting, publifhed 
by Bellori, and annexed to his life of that 
grtift^? 

' Another digreflion !— let me now again 
reilime the character of your Ariftarchus. 

You are bold enough to attack the au* 
tbority oi Bernini ^ and to challenge a 
man, the bare mention of whofe name 
would do honour to any treatife. It was 

• Trattato della pittura e fcultura, ufo et abufo 
loro, compofto da mi theologo.e da un pittore. Fio- 
renza, 1652. 4. 

^ Bellori vitc dc 'pittori, &c. p. 300. 

H 2 ^ Ber^ 
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Beminiy you ought to recoiled:. Sir, who 
at the fame age in which Michael Angeld 
performed his Studioh^y viz. in his eighteenth 
year, produced hisD^hne, as a convindng 
inftance of his intimacy with the ancients, 
at an age in which perhaps the genius of 
Raphael was yet labouring under darknefs 
and ignorance! 

Bernini was one of thofe favourites of 
nature, who produce at the fame time ver- 
nal blofToms and autumnal fruits ; , and I 
think it by no means probable, that his ftu- 
dying nature in riper years mifled either him 
or his difciples. The fmoothnefs of his flefli 
was the refult of that ftudy, and imparted 
to the marble the higheft poffible degree of 
life and beauty. Indeed 'tis nature which 
endows art with life, and " vivifies forms," 
as Socrates fays \ and Clito the fculptor al-* 
lows. The great Lyfippus, when aCked 



s Richardfon, Tom. III. p. 94. 

^ XenophoH Memorab. L. III. c« 6> 7. 
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which of his anccflors he had chofcn for 
his mafter, replied, ^' None ; but nature 
alone." It is not to be denied, that the too 
clofe imitation of antiquity is very often apt 
to lead us to a certain barrerinefe, unknown 
to thofe who imitate nature: varidus her- 
felf, nature teaches variety, and no votary 
of her s can be charged with a famenefs : 
whereas Guido, Le Bran, and fome other 
votaries of antiquity, repeated the fame face 
in many of their works. A certain ideal 
beauty was become fb familiar to them, as 
to Aide into thek figures even againft their 
will. 

But as for fuch an imitation of nature, 
as is quite regardlefs of antiquity, I am 
entirely of the author*s opinion ; though I 
fhould have chofen other artifts as inftances 
of following nature in painting. ^ 

Jordans certainly has not met with the re- 
gard due to his merit j let me appeal to an 
authority univerfally allowed. ^* There is, 

H 3 " fays 
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" fays Mr. d'Argcnville, more cxprciSon and 
** truth in Jordans, than even in Rubens, 

" Truth is the hafis and origin of pcr- 
<* fciStbn and beauty j nothing, of any kinij 
" whatever, can be beautiful or perfed, 
" without being truly what it ought to be, 
^* without having all it ought to have*" 

The folidity of this judgment prefup- 
pofed, Jordans^ according to Rochefoucault 's 
maxims, ought rather to be ranked among 
the greatcft originals, than among the mi- 
micks of common nature, where Rendfrandt 
may fill up his place, as R(wux or Vatteau 
thdt of Stella I though all thefe painters do 
nothing but what Euripides did before them j 
they draw man ad vivum. There are no 
trifles, no mcannefles in the art, and if we 
yecoUedl of what ufe the Caricatura was to 
Bernini, we fhould he cautious how we 
pafs judgment even on the Dutch forms* 
Tfhat great genius, they fay *, owed to this 

^ Vide Baldini^cci vita del Cav. Bernini, p. 66, 

monfter 
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moafterpf the art, a diftinftion for > which 
he was ib eminent, the " Franchezza del 
Tocjco." When I refled on this, I am forced 
to alter my former opinion of the Carica-- 
tura^ {0 far as to believe that no artift ever 
acquired a perfedtion therein without gaining 
n farther improvement in the art itfelf. " It 
is, fays the author, a peculiar diilihftion of 
^he ancients to have gone beyond nature :'' 
pur artifts do the fame in their Caricaturas ; 
but of what avail to them are the voluminous 
works they haye publilhed on that branch 
of the art ? 

The author lays it dowri, in the pe- 
remptory ftyle of 4 legiflator, that '^ Pre- 
cifion of Contour can only b? learned from 
the Greeks ;" but our academies unani-r 
mpufly agree, that the ancients deviate from 
a ftridJ Coutour m the clavicles, arms, knees, 
&c, over which, in fpite of apophyfes and 
bones, they drew their fkin as fmooth as 
over mere flefh 5 whereas our • academies 
teach to draw the bony and cartilaginous 

H 4 parts* 
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parts, more angularly, but the fat arid flefliy 
ones niore fniooth, and carefully to avoid 
falling into the ancient ftyle. Pray, Sir, can 
there be any error in the advices of acade-s- 
piies in corpore ? 

Parrhqfius himfelf, the father of Contour, 
was not, by Pliny's account ^^ mafter enough 
to hit the line by which completenefs is di- 
ftinguifhed from fuperfluity : fhunning cor- 
pulency he fell into leannefs : and Zetdxis's 
Contour was perhaps like that of Rubens, if 
it be true that, to augnaent the majefly of 
his figures, he drew with more complete- 
nefs. His female figures he drew like thofe 
of Homer \ of robuft limbs : and docs not 
even the tendered of poets, Theocritus, draw 
his Helen as flcfliy and tall " as the Venus 
of Raphael in the aflcmbly of the gods in 
the litde Farnefe ? Rubens then, for painting 
like Homer and Theocritus, needs no apor 

^ PUn. Hift. Nat. L. 35. c. 10. 

' Quintilian. Inftit. Or. L. 12. c. 19. 

« Idyll. 18. V. 29. 

The 
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The charadcr of Raphael, in the treatife, 
is drawn with truth and cxaftnefs : but wdl 
may we afk the author, as Antalcidas the 
Spartan alked a fophift, ready to burft forth 
in a panegyrick on Hercules, " Who blames 
him ?" The beauties however of the Ra- 
phael at Drefden, efpecially the pretended 
ones of the Jefus, are ftill warmly disputed. 

What you admire^ 'we laugh at. 

Lucian, Ep. I. 

Why did not he rather di(play his pa(riotifin 
againft thoie Italian connoiileurs, whole 
iqueanndih ftomachs rife againft every Flemi^ 
production? 

T[urpis Romano Belgicus ore color. 

Propert. L. 11. Eleg. 8, 

And indeed are not colours (o eflential, that 
without them no pidure can aipire to uni- 
verfal applaufe? Do not their bewitching 
charms cover the moft grievous faults? They 
arf the harmonious melody of painting; 

what^ 
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yrhdtevcr is ofienfive vaniil^es by their iplen*^ 
doC) an4 fouls animated with their beauties 
are abforbed in bchokiing, as the readers of 
JJomcr are by his flowing harmony, fb as 
to find no faults. Thefe, jpined to th»t 
important fcience of Chiaro-Ofcuro, are the 
charaderiilicks of Flemifh painting. 

Agreeably tx) aflfeft our eye is the firil 
thing in a pifture *, which to obtain, gbvious 
charms arp wanted; not fuch as ipring only 
from refledion. Colouring moreover be- 
longs peculiarly to pifturcs ; whereas dcfign 
€Ught to he in eveiy draughty print, £;0f and 
indeed feems eafier to be attained than 00*^ 
louring. 

The heft colourifts^ according to a cele- 
brated writer % have alwajrs come after the 
inventors and contourifts s vve all know thq. 
vain attempts of t^e famous Pouiiin, Ja 
ihort;» all thofe 

» Dc Pliers Convcrfat, fur la pcint. 

f Du Bos Refl« fur la poefie & fur la ftlnu 
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^/ rem ^manam Latiumque augefcere 
Judent, Ennius, 

muft here acknowledge ttie fupcriofity of the 
Flemifti art 5 the painter being really but 
nature's mimick, is the more perfed the 
better he mimicks hen 

^ beic^ quern -mnc iu tarn turpiter 
increpuijli^ • Eonius^ 

the delicate Van der Werfy whole perform- 
ances, worth their weight in gold, are the 
ornaments of royal cabinets only, has made 
hature inimitable to every Italian pencil ; he 
allures the connoiffeur's eye as well as that 
of the clown j and, as an Englifh poet faysj, 
^* that no pleafing poet ever wrote ill,** 
furely the Flcmifti painter c^tained that ap- 
plaufe which was denied to Pouifin. 

I Ihould be glad to fee many pidlurcs as 
happily fancied, as well compofed> as en^ 
ticingly painted as fome oi Gherard Lairejfe : 
iet me appeal to every unprepofleffed artift 

at 
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at Paris, acquainted with the Strattmice^ 
the mod eminent, and no doubt the firft 
ranked pidure in the cabinet of Mr. de la 
Bbixieres' ^ 

The fubjefl: is of no trivial choice : King 
Seleucus L^ refigned his wife Stratonice, a 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to his fon 
AntiochuSy whom a violent paffion for his 
mother-in-law had thrown into a dangerous 
ficknefs: after many unfuccefsfiJ inquiries, 
the phyfician Erafiftratus difcovered the true 
caufe, and found that the only means of 
reftoring the prince's health, was, the con- 
defcenfion of the father to the love of his 
fon : the King refigned his Queen, and at 
the fame time declared Antiochus King of 
theEaft. 

» 

1^ The Stratonrcc was twice painted by Lairefle, 
The pifture we talk of is the fmalleft of the two : the 
figure is about one foot and 'a half, and diiFers from 
the other in the difpofition of the Parcrga. 

^ See Plutarch* in Demetr. & Lucian. de Dea 
Syri^. 

Stratonice, 
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Stratonice, the chief perfon, is the noUcft 

figure, a figure worthy Raphael himfelf. 

The charmihg Qjjeen, 

. . . • ' ^ " 

Colle fob idao vtncere digna deasj 

' , ;Ovia. Art, 

with flow and hefitating fteps, apprbachet 
the bed of her new lover; but ftill with the 
countenance of a modier, or rather of a far- 
cred veftat In die profile of her face yoa 
may read fliame mingled with gentle refig- 
nation to the will of her lord. She has the 
foftncfs df her fex, die majefty of a queen,^ 
an awful fubmiflion to the facred ceremony, 
and all the fagenefe required in fo extraor- 
dinary and delicate a ' fituation. Dreflcd 
with a mafterly fldll, the artift, from the 
colour of her cloaths, may leam how to 
paint the purple of the ancients 5 for it is 
^ not generally known that it refembled fade- 
ing, ruddy, vine-leaves \ 

' Vide Lettre de Mr. Huet fur la Pourpre : dans let 
Diflcrtat. de Tilladet. Tom. II, p. 169. 

Behind 
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dtiiicet habitj in order tor give the more re* 
lief to the Queen, to ^are oon^i&m to faer^ 
Ihame to the Prince, and not to interrupt 
his joy. Expectation and acquicfcence are 
blended in his face, which is taken from th^ 
profile of his beft coins. , ^ , 

The Prince, a beautiful h^lf-naked youth. 
Kitting in his bed, has ibme refemblance of 
his father; his pale face bears witaefs of the 
fever, that lately had raged, in his vdns ; but 
fancy fees returning health, not (hame, in 
that ibft-rifjng ruddinefs difiuied over hi9 
cheeks. 

The phylician and pricii Erafiftrattts, ve-i? 
iierable like the Calchas of Homer, {land- 
ing before the bed, is the only ipeakeri au* 
thorifed by the King, whofe will he declares 
to the Prince; and whiUl, with one hand^ 
he leads the Queen to the embraces of her 
lover, with the other he prefents him with 
the diadem. Joy and aftoniflimcnt flafh 

firom 
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fidm the Prince's l^ice oti the approteh of 
his Queen 

— i-^ dariing idl the find in m^J^ hmi 

diough nobly reftrained by reverence, he 
bends his head^ and feems to comprife his 
happineis in a iingle thought. 

The charaders indeed are difbibuted with 
ib much ingenuity, that they ieem to give a 
luftre and energy to each other. 

The largeft ihare of light is 4ii^yed 
on Strjitonice: fhe claims our firft regard. 
The pricft, though in a weaker light, is 
raifed by his gefture : he is the ipeaker, and 
around him roign fi)lemn ftillnefs and atten-* 
don^ . 

The Prince, the fecond pcrfon, has a 
larger (hare of light ; and though the artif^ 
led by his (kill, chofe rather to make a 
beautiful Q^n the chief fupport of his 
groupe than a fick Prince, He neyerthelefs 
maintains his due rank, and becomes, the 
moft eminept perfon of the whole, by his 

cxpreiP* 
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aptefiion* His £ice Coitfatns the greatdt. 
feciets of the art^ 

^^ak% nequeo nm/lrare ^fentio tantutn* 
Juvenal. SatiVIL 

Even thofe motions of the foul, which 
othenvife feefn oppolite to each other, 
mingle here with peaceful haraiony j a 
timid red fpreading over his fickly face, an- 
nounces health, like the faint glimmerings 
of the morn, which, though veiled by night, 
announce the day, and even a bright one. 

The genius and tafte' of t^e artift (hines 
fordi in every part of his work : even the 
vafes are copied from the beft antique ones ; 
the table before the bed, is, like Homer's, of 
ivory. 

The diftances behind the figures repre- 
fent a magnificent Greek building, whofe 
decorations fecm allegorical. The roof of 
a portal is fupported by Cariatides embracing 
each other, as images of the tender friend- 

fiup 
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fi)ip between^ father and Son, and alluding, 
at the. fame, tifne^ to the nuptial cere- 
mony» 

Though faithful to hiftory, the painter wag 
ncverlhelefs.4 poet: in order to reprefent 
fbme ciroittiftances, he : filled even the fur- 
niture with fentimcnts. The Splunxes by 
the Prinze's bed allude to his problematic 
fickneis, the enquiries of Erafiflratus, and 
his fagacity in difcovering its true caufe. 
' I have been told that fbme young. Italian 
artifts, when confidering this . pidture, and^ 
perceiving the Prince's arm perhaps a trifle 
too big, w?nt off without enquiring into the 
fubjedl itfelf. Should even ; Minq-va herfelf, , 
' as (he once did tpDiomedes, attempt to de- 
liver fome people from the mill they labour 
under,' by heaven ! die attempt ^ere vain! 

— ^ pauci dignofcere pojfunt 

Vera bonay atque illis multum diver fa ^ remotd 

Erroris nekula. 

Juv. Xt 

1 I have 
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I have flih into *i8 long dlgrSfllbh, \sk 
order to ihrotv (bmtf tight on ofi6 of thti fitfl 
produdions of the art, which is nevtiMlieu 
Mi but littld khdWh. 

'i*he idea i>f noWfe fimpticky and fedaie 
grand&tir iH Rapha^Vs ligttre^, miglie t^tfaet^ 
^ tv^6 eminem authors exprefs it^ be callbd 
« flill life " it is ihdeed thd ftindard of the 
6reefcarl: howcverVmdifcreetfyfeoAimeridecl 
to young artifts, it might beget is datigerous^ 
AmfequehceSi as precepts of energeHcfc con- 
cifcnefs in the ftyle; the dired^ mdbod tot 
makfc it barren and urtpleaOng; 

" In youths, fays Cicero \ thfere ttilift 
*^ be fbnie fuperfltiityi foriiething to be takeit 
« off: prematurity fpdik the juifces, dnd it 
*' is eafier to lop the young rank branches c4 
•* a vine, than to reftoite its vigtrfir to a 
" worn out trunk." Not to mention, that 
figures wanting geflure would, by the bulk 

• St. Real Csefarion, T. IL te BJanc LttWc fur 
I'ExpoRdb Ouvrages de Peint, &c* 1747. 
< DeOratore, L. IL^c. 21. 
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of mankind, be received ds a (peech before 
the Artopagites, wfieit, by a fevere law, the 
i|)eakeV was forbid to raife any paffions, 
thou^ever (b gentle': nay, pidures of 
this kiiid would b6 fb^tnany portraits of 
young ^artans, who, with hands hid un- 
der their coats, and down-caft eyes, ftalk 
forth in filent folemnity \ 

Neither am I quitie of the author s opi- 
nion with regard to allegory 5 the applying 
of which w8uld too frequently do iri paint- 
ing, what was done' in geometry by intro- 
ducing algebra : the one would foon be as 
difficult as the other, and painting would 
degeriei^te into Hierbglyphicks. 

The author attempts, in vain, to perfuade 
us, that the majorify of the Greeks thought 
as the E^ptiaas. There was no more learn- 
ing in the painting of the platfond of the 
temple of Juno atSamos, than in that ojf 
the Farnefe gallery. . It reprefented the love- 

« Ariftot. Rhct. L. I. c. i. §. 4. 

^. Xenophon Refp. Laced, c. 3. §. 5. 

I 2 intrigues 
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intrigues of Jupiter and Juno'^: and,, in 
the front of a temple erf" Ceres , at Ekufis^ 
there was nothing but rcprefentatioas of a 
ceremony at the rites of that ^goddefs ^ f * 

How to'reprefent abftraftideas.I (fo not 
yet diftindly conceive. There may be the 
lame difficulties which attend thp endeavours 
of repre^nting to the.fenfes a mathem^cal 
point-!-pcrhaps nothing lefs than.impoffibi- 
lity ; and Theodoretus ' has fomeceafon in 
confining painting to the fenfei. For thofe 
Hieroglyphicks which hint at abftradt ideas> 
in fuch a rhanneras to exprefs,for inftance% 
yauth by the number XVI ; impojfibjility by 
two feet ftanding on water : thofe, I fay, 
are monograms, not images: to indulge 
them in painting. is foftering chipiaeras, is 

' * Origines Contra Cdf.* L. iV"; p. 196. Edit. 
Cantabr. , . . / . 

y Perrault fur Vitruvc Explic. jde la Planchc IX. 
p. 62^ 
' .» Dialog* Inconf uf. p. 76, . . -^ 

» Horapoll. Hierogl. c. 33. Conf. Blackwcir$ 
Enq. into Horn, p, 170, ' . - ,^. . 

•' adding 
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adding to Chincfe pidtures Chinefe explica- 
tions. 

An advcrfary of allegory believes that Par- 

rhafius, without any help from iti could r&- 

' prefent the contradidlions in the charadler ot 

the Athenians 5 that he did it perhaps in fe- 

. veral pidtiires. Suppofing which 

Et fapit^ & mecum fadt^ & Jove judi cat 
aequo. Hor. 

The fentence of death pronounced againft the 
leaders of the Athenian navy, after their 
vidory over the Spartans near the Arginufes, 
afforded the artift a very fenfible and rich 
image, to reprefent the Athenians, at the 
iame time, merciful and cruel. 

The famous Theramenes, one of the 
leaders, accuied his fellow-chieftains of hav<- 
ing 'negle£ted to gather and bury .the bodies 
of their Ilain countrymen : a charge fufficient 
to roufe the rage of the mob agabfl thd 
vidors } only fix of whom had returned to 
Athens, the refl having declined the florm. 

I 3 Thcra- 
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Tb^amencs harangued the people in* the 
mofl pathetick manner; intermixing hi$ 
Speech with frequent paufcs, in order to 
give vent to the loud plaints of tBofe who, 
in the battle, had loft their parents or rela* 
tions^ He^ at the iacne time, prodoocd a 
man> who protefted he had heard the laft 
words of the drowned, imprecating the pub- 
lick revenge on their leaders. In vain did 
Socrates, then a member of die council, 
with a few odiers, oppoie the acoifation : 
the brave chicftabs, infteod of the hcmours 
they hoped for^ were condemned to die« 
One oi them was ^ only ion of Pmcks 
and -?#^. 

Was it not in the power of Parifaafius, 
who was then alive, to enlarge the mean- 
wg c£ hk j^dure beyond the extent of 
bare liitory, cnly by drawing the true cha- 
ra£teris of ^ iiu^Qcs of this Iceae, without 
ijbe leaft help from allegory ? It woidd have 
bceiiiniu powerihad he lived in our days« 

Your 






)rpur.pq:tef»iiq]os cooctrp^jg allegory fec!|i 
ipdeed {is rpaibnable an icopofition upon thp 
paipter, as tbaJ of .Cojijjnjclla ujpon his hvr 
roer; wh^o wifhcd to jind hini a ph'ilofo- 
pjxcr like Pexnocritu^ Pythagorsts, or Eu- 

No better fucccfs, in my opiniop, is p 
\» jpjjjciapd from a^^yiog allegory to dccp- 
raljion* : tl;ie author wouljd^ at kail, meet 
iwritl> as pjany difficulties as Virgil, when 
Ji^M^ximo'ing on the names of a Vihios Cau- 
de;?, T'^koaquil l/ucump^ or Qecius Musi tjo 
jGt then) for his Hexameter^ 

Cuftgrn has ^iven its fan,dion to the ufe 
pf fliejls in .deccwrationf ; and is pot ijiere as 
much n^^ture i^ them as 19 the Cociudii^n 
.capital ? Y(Qu know its ori^ : 41 bai^et £bt 
upon the tomb of a youpg (Cpiinthi^i;^ girl> 
filled with fomc.of her play-tbings, and c6* 
vercd with a large brick, being overgrown 

* De Re ruft. pr«f. ad L. I. §. 32. p.. 392. ^dit. 
Gefn. ' 

I 4 with 
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with the creeping branches 6f an acanlhus, 
which bad taken root under it, was the 
firft occafion of forming that capital. Cz/- 
limacbus • the fculptor, furprized at the ele- 
gant fimplicity of that compolition, took 
thence a hint for enriching archite<Sure with 
a new order. 

Thus this capital, dcftined to fupport ail 
the entablature of the column, is but a bas- 
ket of flowers; fbmething fo apparently in- 
confiftent with the ideas of architedure, that 
there was no ufe made of it in the time of 
Pericles : for Pocock ^ thinks it ftrarige that 
the temple of Minerva at Athens had Doric, 
inftead of Corinthian pillars. But time fbon 
changed this feeming oddity into nature; 
the bafket loft, by cuftom, all its former 
of&niivenefs, and 

^od fuerat vitium definit ejfe mora. 

Ovid, Art. 

? Vitniv, L. IV. c. 1, 
* Travels, T. II, 

We 
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Wc acknowledge ho Egyptian law to for- 
bid arbitrary ornaments ; and fo fond have 
the artifts of all ages been, both of the 
growth and form of (hells, as to change 
even the chariot of Venus into an enormous 
onei The andle, that Palladium of the Ro- 
mans, was fcooped into the form of a (hell * 2 
we (ind them on antique lamps ^ Nay, na- 
ture herfelf feems to have produced their 
immenfe variety, and marvellous (inuationSy 
for the benefit of the art. 

I have no mind to plead ^e bad caufe 
of our unddlful decorators : only let me 
adduce the arguments ufed by a whole tribe, 
(if the artifts wUJ forgive the term), in order 
to prove the rea(bnablene(s of their art. 

The painters and (culptors of Paris, en- 
deavouring to deprive the decorators of the 
title of artifts, by alledging that they emr 
^ployed neither their own intelledhial facul- 

' Plutarch. Numa. p. 149, h. 14. EdU*Bfyani« 

tics; 



1^^ nor thqie of the CQpaoifleur^ up^ 
works not {voduced by nature, but mxhcf 
^ offsprings of c«pridou$ art ^ tb^ ptherp 
arc iai4 t<> have defended tbemielve^ jI^l tbp 
following manner : '< )Ve are the i^lowens 
« of nature ; like tbp hvk of a toep, vm- 
J^ onfly ^^ed| ow decorations grow ij>tp 
^^ various forms: then art pip^ iportive na.- 
^ twrp, arid correflis Jlicr: lye do what ihp 
" wdents did', cpnfuk their decorations." 

Variety is the grcjat and only rule to whicji 
decorators fubnjit. JPetc^iyiq^ that these is 
no pcrfcj^ refembUiJce betisycen two .things 
in natjir^^ they likewife forfake it in their 
d^coratiops ; ^nd carjelefs qf anxious twinine^ 
leave it to the parts thcmfelves tp find thqr 
like, §s Ac Jitipnw of Epic»ru5 did. This 
Ijbvt^. w.c^pwp to the, very njtipn, which, 
after having pobly .exceeded all the narfojv 
bouj^'d^ of focial formalities, beflows fp much ' 
pains upon communicating her improve-* 
iwep>?tt<>'feprii?€athbptirs.. Jbjs :%l^ in de- 
corations got the epithet ^ Sarmiuetz^j 

derived 



f 



the firegotng R^kxtons. ijj 

ikrkcd from a word fignifying pe«r]5 and 
teeth 4Df unequal fisse *• 

Shells have at leaft as good a claim for 
being admitted among our daeorationS| ay 
the headi of flieep and oxen. You know 
that theaQcients placed thofe bc^, ftript of 
the (kin, on the frizes, e^^eciaHy of thf 
Doric order, between the Triglyphs, or on 
the Metopes. We even meet with them on 
the D^nthian frife of an old temple of Vefla, 
at Tivpli ^ J on tombs, as on one of the 
Metellus-family near Rome, and another of 
Munatius Plancus near Gaeta^; on vafeSi, 
as on a pair in the royal cabinet at Drefden* 
Some modern artifts, finding them p^rhgps 
unbeconxing, changed them into thunder- 
bolts, like Vignola, or to rofes, like Palladio 
and Scamozzi \ 

s Menage DiAioin. Et3rmoL v. Barroque. 
^ Vide Defgodez Edifices antiq. de Rome, p. 91. 
* Bartoli Sepolcri Antichi, p. 67. Ibid, fig* 91. 
^ Perrault notes fur Vitruv, L. IV. ch. a. n. 2X« 
p. Ii8. 

, Wc 
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Wc conlude from all this, that learning 
never had, nor indeed ought to have, any 
(hare in an art fb nearly related to what we 
call Ltf/iis Natura. 

Thus the ancients thought : for, pray, 
what could be meant by a lizard on Men- 
tor's cup?' The 

FiSii fquallentia terga Ucerfi 

Virg. G. IV. 

make, to be fare, a lovely image amidft the 
flowers of a Rachel Ruyfch, but a very 
poor figure on a cup. Of what . myfterious 
meaning are birds picking grapes from vines, 
on an urn ? " Images, perhaps, as void of 
fenfe, and as arbitrary, as the fable of Ga- 
nymede embroidered on the mantle, which 
^neas prefented to Cloanthus, as a reward 
of his vi(3;ory in the naval games ". 

' Martial, L. III. Ep. 41. r. 
'^ Bellori Sepolchri ant. f. 99. 
■ Virgil,^ Rxi. V. v, 250. & feq. 

To 



the foregoing Rejhcioni^ 12 g 

To conclude : is ^erer any thing contra- 
diSory between trophies and the hunting*- 
houfb o£;a Prince ?.» Surely -thc; author, 
though ia zealous a champion for the Greek 
tafte,.-Cftnnipt; pretend to propofe to U6 that 
c^ King. Philip and the Macedonians, , who^ 
by the account of Paufanias **, did not ercdt 
ihtit ow.n troj^es... Pian? perhaj)?, ; ^idft 
her nymphs and hunting-equipages, . 

^lialis in Eurota ripis^ out ^per^ juga 

' Cyntbi, - 

Exercet Diana choros, quam mUtefecuta^ 
Hinc at que bine glomerantur^ Oreades'^^ 

■ :.\ :. ^ '. , .V:.\ ^■. ■■•.;:' ^. AYirg. 

might better fuit the place; but We know 
that the antient Romans hung up the arms 
of their defeated enemies over the out-fides 
of their doors, to be everlading monitors of 
bravery to every fucceeding owner of the 
houie. Can trophies, having the fame de- 

* Paufanias, L. IX. c. 40. p. 794* Conf. Spanhem. 
Not. fur les Csfars de TEmp. Julien. p« 240* 

%1, 
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figftj^fiVel* be mifplaced on any buMng of 
AeGrtat? 

I wi(h for a fpeedy anfwcr to this letter* 
Vou cannot be angry at feeing it publKhed. 
The tribe of authors now imitate die con- 
dttA' of the ftage, where the lover, witfi his 
fblUoquy, entertains the pit. For the fame 
feafon Ifhall receive, with all my heart, an 
anfwer, ^ 

^ijiMi kg&et tereretqite mritim fniblicus 
ufus : Hor. 

Hanc veniam petimufque damufque vi^ 
' cjijipm.' . Id. 
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OF A 
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The Royal Cabinet of Antiquities 

at D R E S D E N» 

A MONO the Egyptian Mummies of 
the royal cabinet, there are two pre- 
ferved perfedly entire, and not in the. leaft 
damaged, viz. the bodies of a mgn and 
woman. The former, among all thofe 
that were brought into, and publickly known 
in Europe, is perhaps the only one of its 
kind ; on account of an infcription thereon, 
which none of thofe who have written on 
Mummies, except Delia Valle alone, difco- 

K vcrcd 
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vered on thole bodies ; and Kircher, among 
all the drawings of Mummies communi- 
cated to him, and publifhed in his Oedipus, 
has^ but one, (thf fafn^ which B^la Valle 
had been poflcffcd of,) with an infcription^ 
though his wooden cut *" is as faulty as all 
thH atopies made afterwards ^ ; On Aiat 
Miimmy there are thefe letters ET+TXI. 

This fame infcription is on the royal 
Mummy, of which I propofe to give a brief 
account) and in examining whicH I have 
employed all my attention, that I might be 
certain of its being genuine, and not drawn 
by a'lnbclern hand from the infcriptbn of 
Delia Valle : for *tis well known, that thofe 
bodies frequently pafs through the hands of 
Jews. But the letters are evidentty drawn 
with the fame blackifh colour with which 
the face, hands, and feet are ftained. The 
firft fetter on our'Mummy has the form of 

*^ KircheriOcdip.iEgypt. T.IIL p. 4^)5, &433* 
^ Bianchini Ifior. Uaiv. p.4i2. 

I ' a large 
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a krge Greek €» ' exprefied by Delia Valle 
with aa £ angular, the other not being 
ufuai ki printing^prefles. 

All the four Mummies of the royal ca*« 
binet being bought at Rome, I propoied to 
cxanvioe whether the Mummy with the in^ 
fcription, was tha^ which Delia Valle was 
pofiefied of, and found that both the entire 
txyyal Itdiummies were exaf): re&mblances of 
thoibjdefctibed by him. 

Both, befides the linnen bandages, of a 
Barracan^texture, rolled innumerable times 
around die bodies, are wrapt up in feveral 
(and, accprding to an obfervation made in 
England % in three) kinds of coarfer linnen ; 
which, by particular bandages of the girdle-r 
kind, is faitened in fuch a manner as to in«- 
volve even the fmalleft prominence of the 
face. The firft covering is a nice bit of 
linnen, llighdy tinged with a certain ground, 

* Nehem. Grew Mufseum Societ. Reg. Lond. 
i68i« fol. p. I. 

K 2 much 
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much gilt, decked with various figures, and 
with a. painted one of the decealed. 

On the Mummy marked with the in* 
£:ription, this figure repreients a man, who 
died in the flower of lifi:, widi a thin cmled 
beard, not as reprefented. by Kircher, like 
an old man with a long pointed one. The 
colour of the face and hands is brown: 
the head-encircled with gilt diadems, marked 
with the fockcts of jewels. From the gold 
chain, painted around the neck, a (brt of 
medal hangs down, marked with various 
chara£lers,cre(cents,6cc. and thi^ over*reaches 
the neck of a bird, that of a hawk perhaps, as 
on die breafts of other Mummies *, In the 
' right hand of the figure is a difli filled with 
, a red ftufF, which being like diat ufed by 
the facrificcrs *, the deceafed may be fiippofed 
to have been a pricft. The firft aind. laft 
finger of the left hand have rings; and, in 

^ VideGabr.BremondyiaggineirEgittQ. Roma. 
1579. 4. L. I. c. 15. p. 77. 
''' Clemens Alex. Strom. L. VI. p. 456. 

the 
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the hand itfelf there is fomething round, of 
a dark-^brown colour; which, as Delia Valle 
pretends, is a well-known fruit. The feet 
and legs are bare, with fandals ; the firings 
of which appearing between the great toeV, 
are, with a flip, fattened on the foot itfelf. 

The inlcription, above-mentioned, is be- 
neatib the breaft. 

The fecohd Mummy is the ftlll more re- 
fined figure of a young woman. Among 
a great many medals, feemingly gilt, and 
other figures, there ar'e certain birds, and 
quadrupeds ibmething analogous to lions ; 
and towards the extremities of the body there 
is an ox, perhaps an apis. Down from one 
of the neck-chains hangs a gilt image of 
the fun. She has ear-rings, and double 
bracelets on both her arms : rings on each 
hand, and on every finger of the left one, 
but two oh thejirft : whereas the right hand 
has but two: with this hand flie holds, 
like Ifis, a fmall gilt veiTel, of the Greek 
Spondeion-kind, which was a fymbol of the 
K 3 ferti- 
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fertflity of the Nile, when held by the god- 
defs^ In the left hand there is a fort of 
fruit, like an ear of corn, of a greenifh call* 
The leaden feals, mentioned by Delia Valle, 
ftill remain on the firft Mummy. 

Compare this defcription with that in his. 
travels *, and you'll find the Mummies of 
the royal cabinet to be the fame with thofe, 
which were taken out of a deep well or 
cave, covered with fand, and fold to this 
celebrated traveller by an Egyptian; and J 
believe they were purchafcd from his heirs at 
Rome, thou^ in the manufcript catalogue, 
joined to that cabinet of antiquities, there is 
not the leaft hint of any fuch purchafe, 

I have no defign to attempt an explica- 
tion of the ornaments and figures ; fome re-r 
marks of that kind having already been 
made by Delia Valle. The following pb- 
fervations concern only the infcription. 

^ Shaw, Voyage, T. IL p. 123. 
rDellayalleViaggi.Lcttr.il. §.9. p. 325. & 
feq. 

The 
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The Egyptians, we know, employed a 
double charader in exprefling thcmfclyes ', 
the facred and the n)ulgar : die firft was 
what is called hieroglyphick ; the other 
contained the diaraiSers of their national 
language, and this is commonly faid to be 
loft. All we know is confined to the twen- 
ty-five letters of their alphabet. ' Delia 
Valle feems inclined to give an inftance 
of the contrary, in that inicription ; which 
Kircher, pufliing his conjectures ftill farther, 
endeavours to lay down as a foundation for 
a new fcheme of his, and to fuppprt it by 
two other remains of the fame kind. For, 
te attempts to prove \ diat the dialed was 
the only difference between the old Egyptian 
and Greek tongue. According to his ta- 
lent of finding what no body looks for, he 
makes free with fome ancient hiftorical ac- 
counts 5 upon which he obtrudes a fiditious 

^ Hcrodot. L. II. c. 36. Diod. Sic. 
* Plutarch, de Ifid. & Ofirid. p. 374. 
^ Kircher Oed. L c. cj. Pxodrom. Copt. c. 7. 

K 4 fcnfe, 
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fenfe, in order to make them tally with 
his icheme. 

Herodotus, according to him> tells us> that 
King Pfammetichus defired ibme Greeks^ 
who were perfeft mailers of their language, 
to go over to Egypt, in CMrder to inftrudl his 
people in the purity of the tongue. Hence 
he concludes, that there was but one lan-e 
guage in both countries. But that Greek 
hiftorian ' gives an account entirely oppofite ; 
he tells us, that Pfammetichus, haying re^ 
cdved fome ferviqes from the Carians and 
lonians, permitted them^ to ietde in %ypt,^ 
for the inftrudion of youth in the Greek 
language, in order to bring up interpreters. 

There is no folidity in the reft of the Kir-r 
cherian arguments ; fuch as thofe deduced 
from the frequent voyages of the Greek 
fages into Egypt, and the mutual commerce 
between the two nations ; which have not 
even the ftrength of conje<ftures. For the 

> Hcrodot. L. II. c. 153, 

wry 
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very Ikill of Demoaitus,in die facred txsngue 
of the Babylonians and Egyptians ^ proves 
only, that the travelling fages learned the Un- 
guages of the nations they converfed with. 

Nor does the teftimony of Diodorus, 
that Attica was originally an Egyptian co- 
lony ", fcem to be here of any weight. ^ 

The inicription of the Mummy might in-- 
deed admit of Kircherian, or fuch like coil- 
jeftures, were the Mummy itfelf of the an* 
tiquity pretended by Kircher. Cambyfes, 
the conquergr of Egypt, partly exiled^ and 
partly lulled the priefts ; from which faiffc 
Kircher confidently deduces as confequences, 
the total abolition of the (acred rites, and 
from that the ceafing to embalm bodies. 
He again appeals to a paflage of Herodotus % 
which, upon his word alone, others have as 
confidently quoted. Nay, a certain pedant 

^ Diogen. lAttt. v. Deniocr. 
« Diodor. Sic. L. L c. 29. Edit. WcffcL 
• Kircher Ocdip I. c— it. cjufd. China illuftra- 
t^,nL C.4. p. 151, 

went 
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went fo far as to pretend^ ihat the Eg3?ptktti 
coflom of paiotiog their dead, upon the 
varaiihed linoen of the Mummies^ cealed 
widi the epoch of Cyrus ^ 

But Ekrodotus &ys not a word, either of 
iSm total abolition of the facred rites, or of 
the abolition of the cuAom ,of preierv-* 
ing the dead from putrefaction, after the 
time of Cambyfes ; nor does Z>iodorus Si- 
cuius give any fuch hint: we may, on the 
contrary, from his account of the funeral rites 
of the Egyptians, rather conclude, that this 
cuftom prevailed even in his time; that is 
to fay,, when Egypt was changed mto a Ro* 
man province. 

Hence it cannot be demonftrated that 
pur Mummy was embalmed before the Pcr-^ 
fian conqueft,—- But fiipppfing it to be of 
that date, is it a ncceflary confequence that 
a body prefcryed in the Egyptian manner, 
or even taken care of by their piiefts^ ihould 
be marked with Egyptian words ? 

B Albert! Englifche Bricfc, B— ^. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps it is the body <^foflie naturalafed 
Ionian or Carian. We know that Pytha- 
goras entered into the Egyptian confeflion ; 
nay, even confented to be circumciibd \ in 
order to Shorten his way to the inyftcrfcs of 
their priefts. The Carians themielves ob^ 
ferved the facred (blemnities of Ifis, and 
even tvent fo far in their iiiperitition, as to 
mangle their faces daring die iacrifices of- 
fered to that deity '. 

Change the letter i, in the infcription, into 
the diphthong $t, and you have a Greek word : 
fuch negligences are often to be met with in 
Greek marbles ', and flill more in Greek ma- 
nuicripts ; and .with the (ame termination 
it is to be found on a gem, and fignifies, 
^* FAREWELL"^, which was the ufual 
ejaculation addrefied by the living to l^e de- 
feafed ; the fame we meet with on ancient 

*> Clein. Alex. Strom, L.I. p. 354. Edit. Pott. 
' Hcrodot. L. II. c. 61.' 

■ Montfaucpon Palaeogr. Graec. L.IIL c.5. p. 230. 
Kuhn. Not. ad Paufan. L.ll. p. 128. 
< Auguftin. Gem. P. II. 1. 32. 

epitaphs ; 
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epitaphs "* ; public decrees "^ ; and of letters 
it was the final conclufion ^ 

There is on an ancient epitaph the word 
ETFTXI 'i the form of the * on ancient 
ftones and manufcripts is ^xadly the fame * 
with the third letter of ET+TXI, which 
was perhaps confounded with it 

But fuf^fing the Mummy to be of later 
times^ the adoption of a Greek word be- 
comes yet eafier. The round form of the € 
might be fomething fufpicious, with regard to 
its pretended antiquity; that form being ne- 
ver found on the gems or coins before Au-- 
guftus \ But this fufpicioi^ becomes of no 
weight) by fuppofing that the Egyptians 

« Grut^r. Corp. Infer, p, DCCCLXI. luiuxuru 
^rtipflf, &C. 

^ Prideaux Mann. Oxon. 4. & 179. 
^ ' Demoftb. Orat. pro Corona, p. 485, 499, Ediu 
Frc. 1 604, 

y Grutcr Corp. Infcript. p. DCXLI. 8. 

* Montfaucon Palaeogr. L. IV. c. 10. p. 336. 

338- 

• Montf. L. !• c. 4« IL c. 6. p. 15^. 
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continued their embalming, even after the 
time of Aat Emperon 

However, the word cannot be an Egyp- 
tian one, being inconfiftent with the remains 
of that ancient tongue in the modem Cop* 
tick, as well as v/ith their manner of writ- 
ing; which was from the right to the lef^ 
as the Etrurians did *; whereas the word in 
queflion (like fome Egyptian charai^ers^) 
is traced from the left to the right. As for 
" the infcription difcovered .by Maillet *, no 
interpreter has yet been found. The Gre- 
cians, on the contrary, wrote in the occi- 
dental manner, for fix hundred years be- 
fore die chriftian sera, witne^ the Siga^an 
infcription, which is faid to be of that 
date •. 

What has beep (aid relates alfo to an 

^ Herod. L. II. 

* Defcript. de FEgyptc, par Mafcriere, Lettr.VII. 

* Defcript. it TEg. L. c. 

* Cbifbul. Infer. Sig. p. 12. ' 

inicrip- 
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14^ Jhjiccma tf aiikmmy^^i^ 

iDfcription: |]{i0n a pieos of ftoneV wi^ 
Egyptian figures^ conKanBicafied tQ Kiichet 
by Ctrolo YiBtimiJIgliaji a Palermaii p^- 
€iaB* The letters ITl*IXI . are twa vio^i^ 
iSi3^^gj[iifyi^^ Lettbefiul<ome.'') Thisifefta 
has mt% with the fame fate as ili« g^m etH 
^ave^ with the hea4 of Ptolomsus Phflo^ 
pator : for here an Egyptian ha& joined twQ 
landom figufeSi and there the inicriptioa 
may be of a Greek hand. The litta*at2 
Icnow what Htde qhange it wants to \?c or*« 
thographical.. 



Kifcl^er. Ob^Iife* Pamph, c. 8. p. 147, 
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A, Further Explication of 
the Subject. 

I COULD not prcfume that lb fihdl a 
trcatife as mine woald be thought of 
confequence enough to be brought to a 
publick trial. As it was written only for a 
few cmnoijfeurs^ it feemed fuperfluous to give 
it a learned air^ by multiplying quotations. 
Artifls want but hints : their taik, accord- 
ing to an ancient Rhetor^ is ^^ to perform, 
not to pcrufe j** confequently every author^ 

L who 
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who Writes for them, ought to be briefs 
Being beiides convinced, that the beauties 
of the aft are founded rather on a quick 
fenfe, and refined tafte, than on profound 
meditation, I cannot help thinking that the 
principle of Neoptolemus % " to philofo- 
phize only with the few,'* oUgiit to be the 
chief confideration in every treatife of thi» 
kind. 

Several paffages of my Eflay are fufcep* 
tible of explications, and, hatring been pub- 
lickly tried by an anonymous author, fhould 
be explained and defended at the fame timi^, 
if my circumftances would permit me to en- 
large ^ As to his other remarks, th§au-. 
thor, I hope, will guefs at my anfwer, 
without my giving one explicitly.— Indeed 
they do not require any. 

I am not in the leaft moved by the cla- 
mours fconcerning thofe pieces oiCorregio^ 
which, by undoubted accounts, were not 

■ Cicero de Oratore, L. II. c. 37. 
^ The author was then preparing for a journey to 
&ome. 

only 



biily brought to Sweden", but even hung u{) 
m the flables at Stockbolm. Reafdning is di 
no life here i argumeiits of this kiiid admit 
of no other evidence but that oiMmliui 
Scaurus againft Valerius of Sucro : " He dc-* 
niess I af&rm: Romans! 'tis yours to 
judge/* 

And why fliotdd ther6 be any thing more 
derogatory to the honour of the Swedes^ in 
my repeating Count Te^ns relation^ than iii 
bis ^ving it ? Perhaps, becauie the learned 
author of the circfumflaritial life df (^leen 
Qfrifiina omits her indifcreet generofity to^ 
wards Bourdon^ and that bad treatment 
which the pidures of Corregio met with ? 
or Was Hdrknutn ^ hirafclf charged with 
indiicretion or malice, ofi his relating tha^ 
at Lincopingi he found a college, and feven 
profeflbrs, but not one phyfieiait or arti» 
ficer? . 

« Argcnville atfrcg^ it la V, d. P; T, II* p; 287^ 
^ Rcift, p.ti. 

La ft 



It was mj dsfign to esEpLaitk myielf mortf 
lardcaiady^ concerning the ne^gmca 
of ibe Gxeek^ had I been allowed time. 
The Greeks, as dieir criddfin on (fae part- 
ridge of Pft)togene6y and his Uotdng it % 
eridently: fhews> were not ignorant in learned 
negligence. But the Zeus of Phidias was 
the ftandard of fublimityi the fymbol o#the 
omn^rcfefit Deity ^ Mke Homer's Eris^ he 
ftood upon the eardi^. and reached heaven'} 
he was, in the ftyle of facred poefy, ^^ fflua 
encompaffes bim f Scc^ And the world has 
been candid enough to excufe, nay, even to 
juftify on: fiidi reafbns, the diiproportions in 
the Carton of Rapba^el, repreienting the 
Miing of Peter ^ The criticifin on theD/^ 
me/ks, though iblid, is not againft me : hai 
action, abftrailedly. confidered, with his 
noble and expreffive contour, are ftandaida 
of the art 3 and that was all I advanced ^ 

The 

• Strabo^. XIV. p. $52. al, 965. 1. 11. 
^ RicbaJllbn Eflay, &c* p. 38, 39. 
« J^ Diomedes, for otigbt'I can fee, is neither a 

fitting 
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The refledioos oa the Painting and Sculp- 
ture of the Greeks may he irediscdi tx> four 
heads, viz. 

I. The perfeft Nature of the Greeks ; 

II. The Charaderifticks of their works ; 

III. The Imitation of thefe 5 

IV. Their manner of Thinking upon the 
Art ; and Allegory. 

Probability was all I pretended to, with^ 
regard to the firft; whidl^ cannot.be fully 
dem.ooftrated, notwithftanding a|ll the aflift- 
ance of hiftory. For, thefe advantages of 
the Greeks were, pcrl?iaps, lefs founded on 
their nature, and the influences of the cli- 
mate, than on their education. 

The happy fituation of their country was, 
however, the bafis of all ; and the want of 
refemblance, v^rhich was obferved between 
the Athenians and their neighbours beyond 

fitting nor a ftanding figure, in both whlc]) oSt^ the 
critick muft hp allowed <o be juft. He defcefuk. 

. lUmarkoftbiT.l^ 
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the mountains^ was owing to the dii&renco 

pf air and nouri{hment\ 

The manners and perfons of the fiew-s 
letd^d inhabitants, as wejl as the natives of 
cyeiy poiujtry, have never failed of being 
influenced by their difierent natures, fhe 
gr^cient Gauls, and their fijcceflbrs the Ger- 
man Franks, are but one aatipn : the blin4 
fury, by which the former were hurried 
pn in their firft attacks, proved as unfuc- 
cefsful to them in the times of Caefar ^ as it 
did to the latter in our days. They pof- 
f^fled certain other«qiialities, which are ftill 
in vogue among t^e modem French \ and 
the Enaperor Julian ^ tells us, that in his 
time there were mpre dancers than citizeps 
at Paris. 

Whereas the Spaniards, managing their 
flairs cautioufly, and with a certain frigi- 
dity, I^cp( ^e Romans longer than any 

• ^ Cicero de Fato, c. 4. 
» Strabo, L. IV. p. 196. al. 299. 1. 22, 
^ yi^io^g. ?• 342. 1. i^. 
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other people from conquering the coun- 
try'. 

And is not this charaSer of the old Ibe- 
rians re-aflumed by the Weft-Goths, the 
Mauritanians, and many other people, who 
over-ran their country ? "* 

It is eafy to be imagined what advantages 
the Greeks, having been fubjed to the fame 
influences of climate and air, muft have 
reaped from the happy fituation of their 
country. The moft temperate feafons reign- 
ed through all the year, and the refrefhlng 
fea-gales fanned the voluptuous iflands of 
the lonick fea, and the (hores of the conti- 
nent. Induced by thefe advantages, the 
Pcloponnefians built all their towns along 
the coaft} fee Picearchu^, quoted by Ci- 
cero", 

Under a iky fo temperate, nay balanced 
between heat and cold, the inhabitants can- 

1 Strabo, L. III. p. 158. al. 238. 

» Du Bos Reflex. Tur la Poefie et f. 1. P. IL 144. 

^ Herodgt. L. III. c. 106. Cicero ad Attic. L. VI. 

L 4 nQt 
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oot fajl of being influenced by bpth. Fruits 
grow ripe and mellow, even fuch as arc 
wild improve their natures s animals thrive 
well, and breed more abunflantly;. '^ Sudh 
a iky, fays Hippocrates % prpduces n(yt only 
the moft beautiful of men. but .harmony 
between their inclinations^ and (hape.** Of 
ivhich Georgia, that country of beauty, 
whae a pure and fcrene flcy pours fertility, 
is an inftance '• Anx)ng the dements, 
beauty owes io much to water alone, that, 
if we believe the Indians, it cannot thrive, in 
a country that hfis it npt in its purity \ And 
the Oracle itfelf attributes to the lymph 
of Arethufa a power of forming beauty \ 

The Greek tongue affords us alfo fomc 
arguments in behalf of their frame* Na-^ 

•» ntpj TMTiv. p. 288, edit. Focfii. Galenuj in 
T« Tif^ "^vyjii *H*if Toij TOW XafiofTof KpMiffi irildn. 
fol. 171. B.I. 43. edit. Aid. T.I. 

^ Chardin voyage en Perfe, T. 11. p. 127. & fcq. 

' Journal des S(av.an8 I'An. 1684. Aur. p. 153, 

' Apud £ufeb. Praepar, Evang. L,V. 0.29. p. 
926. edit. CoIpo. 
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ture moulds the organs <^ ipeech ^cor^ifig 
to the influences of the cliqaete. Tbcre^ gw 
nations 'that rather wUiUe thgnfpeak^ like 
the. Trcglodytes * ^ othecs that prgnpupqc 
without opening their .Ijps * ; ai^d the fha- 
fiaBS, ^ Greek p9pplc> Md> 3^ has beoi 
{aid of the Englifh % a hoarie vdkre : ap wv- 
kind climate forms barih founds^ and con-* 
jfeqq^ntly the organs of §)eech csfcnnQt be 
very 44i^te* 

The fuperiority of the Gre^k .tongue is 
iocomeftible : I dQ not ipeak now of its rioh-^ 
nefs, but aaly of its harmony. For all the 
nordiem tongues, being over-loaded with 
cppfbnaixts'', ar^i too citen apt to offend Willi 
an uDpleafing aufterity ; wheroas the Gtedc 

* Plifi. Hift. Nat. L.V. c. 8. 

^ Lahpntan Memoir. T, II, p. aiy. Conf. Wdl- 
dike deling. Gronland, p. 144, & feq. Adl.Jiafm 
T.II. 

» Clarmontdc Acre,Loci8,&aquisAngliae. Lond. * 
1672. 12. 

'^ Wotton's Reflex, upon ancient and modern 
Learning, p. 4, Pope's Lcttej: to Mr. Walfli, 
T.I. 74. 

tongue 
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tongue IS continually chan^ng the confo- 
nant for the vowel, and two vowels, meet- 
ing with but one confonant, generally grow 
into a diphthong *• The fweetnefs of the 
tongue admits of no word ending with thefe 
three harih letters 0, *, X, and for the 
fake of Euphony, readily changes letters 
for their kindred ones. Some feemingly 
harfh words cannot be objcdled here ; ncmc 
of us being acquainted with the true Greek 
or Roman pronunciation. All thefe advant- 
ages gave to the tongue a flowing foftne^, 
brought variety into the founds of its words, 
and facilitated their inimitable compofition. 
And from thefe alone, not to mention the 
meafure which, even in common conver- 
fation, every fyllable enjoyed, a thing to be 
defpaired of in occidental tongues ; from 
thefe alone, I fay, we may form the higheft 
idea of the organs by which that tongue 
was pronounced, and may more than con-- 

« Lakemachcr Obfcrv. Philolog. P. til. Obfcrv. 
IV. p. 250, &Cr 
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jedure, that, by the language of the Gods^ 
Homer meant the Greek, by that of Men^ 
the Phrygian tongue. 

It was chiefly owing to that abundance of 
vowels, thM the Greek tongue was prefer- 
able to all others, for exprefliog by the found 
and difpofition of its words the forms and 
fubftances of things. The difcharge; the 
rapidity, the diminution of ftrength in pierc- 
ing, the flownefe in gliding, and the flopping 
of an arrow, are better expreflfed by the found 
cf thefe three verfes of Homer, Iliad A. 

135. Aia ixh d{ ^odS'ig©' iX'uXoJo d^aicPoKioio^ 

136. Kai (Pid S'CttfviH©' woKuJ^atd^aK^niniBTOf 

than even by the words themfelves. You 
fee it difcharged, flying through the air, and 
piercing the belt of Menelaus. 

The defcription of the Myrmidons in bat- 
tle-array, Iliad n. V. 215. 

•'A^TTiV ap dcTiiJ^* «gg(o^g, xogu? tlo^dv dvi^a gT' avifp. 

y Th* impatient weapon whizzes on the wing j 
, Souods the tough horn, aad twangs the quiv'ring 
firing, &c, Pope* 

2 is 
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is of the fame kind^ and has nei^er been hit 
by any imkation : what beauties in one 
line! / 

Plato's periods ware, from tl^ harmony, 
compared ^ to a noileleis fmooth-running 
fiream* But we {hould be miftaken in con- 
fining the tongue to the fofter harmonies 
only : it became a roaring torrent> boifterous 
as the winds by whidi Ulyffes* fails were 
torn, fplit only in three or four places by 
die words, but rent by the found into a 
thoufand tatters *. This was the " vhida 
txprejjio^' the living found j fupremely beau- 
tiful^ when properly and fparingly ufed ! 

How quick, how refined muf): the organs 
have been, which were the depofitaries of 
fuch a tongue ! The Roman itfelf could 
not attain its excellence : nay, a Greek fa- 
ther, of the fecond century of the chriftian 

T Longin, Tiff/ u4. Scft. 13. §. i. 
» 04y«: ^. V. 71. Conf. Iliad, f. v. 3^3. ^ ^uftaOi, 
ad h. 1. p, 424, L* 10. edit. Rom. 

»ra. 



Jb^r to fbe fireg^ng Letter; i ^'f 
^ra^ complains of the horrid (bund of the 
Roman laws. 

Nature keeps proportion; confequently 
the firaxne of the Greeks was of a &ie clay, 
of nerves and mufcli^ moft fenfibly elafHc^ 
and promoting the flexibility of the body : 
hence &at eafinefs, that pliant faeility» ac- 
compabied with mirth and vigour, which 
. snimated all their adHons. Imagine bodies 
moft nicely balanced between leanne& and 
corpulency: both extremes were ridiculed 
by die Greeks, and (heir poets fneer at the 
Philcfiafes^ Philetafes% and Agoracritufe^ 
But diough they were beautiful, and by 
didr law early initiated into {^eafure, they 
were not effeminate Sybarites. As an in^ 
ftance of which we fhall only repeat what 
Pericles pleaded in favour of the Athenian 
manners, ags^nft thoic of Sparta, which 

* Gregor. Thaumat. Orat. Paneg. ad Origcn. 49. 
^ Ariftoph. Ran. v. 1485. 
« Athen. DeipnoT. L. XIL c. 13. ^lian. V. H. 
I. ix. 14. 

' Ariftoph. Equit. 
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were as different from thofe of the reft of 
Greece, as their public peccnomy was j 
*^ The Spartans, fays Pericles, employ their 
youth to get, by violent exercifes, manly 
ftrength: but we, though living indo^ 
lendy, encounter every danger as wtU as 
they J •calmly, not anxioufly, mindful of 
its approaches, we meet it with voluntaiy 
magnanimity, and without any compul- 
** fion of the law* Not difconcerted by its 
** impending threats, we meet its moft fu- 
** rious attacks, with no lefs boldncfs than 
" theyj whom perpetual praftice has pre* 
" pared for its ftrokes* We are fond of 
" elegance, without loving finery 5 of ge^ 
*' nius, without being emafculate. In fliort, 
^* to be fit for every great enterprize, is th« 
" charaderiftic of the Athenians %'* 

I cannot, nor will I pretend to fix a ruk 
without allowing exceptions. There was 
a Therfites in the army of the Greeksf* But 
it is worth obferving^ that the beauty of a 
nation was always in proportipn to their cul:-» 

* Thucyd. L. II. c. 39. 
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tlvfltion of the arts* Thebes, wrapt up in 
a mijfly fky, produced a fiurdy uncouth 
race ^, • according to Hippocratcs's obferva- 
tion on fenny, watry foils'" ; and its fterility 
m producing men of genius, Pindar only 
lexcepted) is an old reproach. Sparta was 
as defe(^ve in this re]^£t as Thebes, hav« 
ing only Alcman to boaft of $ but the rea«* 
ions were different : whereas Attica enjoyed 
a pure and ferene iky, which refined the 
ienfes ^, and of courfe ihaped their bodies in 
propprtion to that refinement j and Athens 
was the feat of arts. The fame remark 
may be made with regard to Sicyon, Q>- 
rinth, Rhodes^ Ephefus, &c. all which 
having been ichools of the arts, could not 
want convenient models. The pafTage of 
Ariflophanes, infifled on in the letter ^ J 

^ Horat. L. 11. Ep. L v. 244. 
% Cicero de fato. c. 4. 
^ nifi^oT^r. p. 204. 

> Cicero Orat. c. 8. ConrrDicaearch. Geogr. edit. 
H. Stcph. c. 2. p. i6. 
* Nubci, V. X365. 
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tike for a joke, as It really is«— and thereby 
hangs a tale: to have the parts^ whereon 

Sedet atemumque fedebif 
Infelix Tbefeus^ Virg. 

moderately complete^ wfert Attick beauties. 
Thefeus \ made prffoner by Ac Thefpro- 
tlans, was delivered from his captivity^ by' 
Hercules, but not without fome lofs dt thtt' 
p9^ in quefHon i a lofs bequeathed to alf 
his race. Hiis was the true mark of the 
/Thefean pedigree; as a natural mark»|epre« 
fcpiting a ipear ", fignified a Spartan extrac- 
tibn ; and we find the Greek artifts imitating 
in thofe placets the fparing hand of nature. 

But tfiis liberality of nature was confined 
to Greece, in a narrower fenfe. Its colonies' 
imderwent the fame fate, which its eloquence 
met with when going abroad. '^ As £x>n» 
^* fays Cicero % as eloquence fet out- ffotn 

' Schol. zi Ariftoph. Nub. v. loio* 

* Plutarch, dc Sera Numin. Vindi^> p« 563. 9. 

• Cicero de Orat. 

« the 
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" the Athenian port, (he plumed herfelf 
" with the manners of all the iflarids- in 
** her way, adopted the Aiiatick luxury, 
^* and forfaking her found Attick expref- 
^ fion, loft her health." The Ionics, 
tranfplanted by Nileus from Greece into 
Afia, after the return of the Heradides, 
grew ftill more voluptuous beneath that 
glowing fky. Heaps of vowels brought' 
wantonnefs into «very word ; the neighbour- 
ing ifland$ partook of their climate and 
manners, which a fingle Leftnan coin maj^* 
convince us of ^ No wonder then, if their 
bodies degenerated as much from thofe of 
their anceftors, as their manners^ 

The remoter the colonies ^ greater the - 
difference. Thofe Greeks, who had chofen 
their abode ia Africa, about Pitbicuffit^ fell 
in with the natives in adoring apjss; nay, 
even gave the names gf thofe anjcQiiik ta 
their children '• 

• Gol»iu$, Tab, Xiy. T. 11. ^ ' ' • 

• DiotWrus Sic. L. XX. p. 763^ al. 449." " 

M " The 
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Tbe modem Ofccks, though compor$4 
of various iningled pi^tals, flill betray the 
chief mafst Barbarifmhas deftroyed jha 
very elements of fciepcc, and ignorance over^ 
clouds the v^hole country ; education, cowrage^ 
manners are funk beneath an iroq (way, and 
even the /hadpw of liberty is loft. Time, in 
i|s cpurfe, diffipates the remains of antiqidhr 
ty : piliars of Apollo'? temple atDelos% are 
now the ornaments pf Engjifli gardens : the 
liature pf the country itfelf fs changed* I^ 
^ys of yprp the plants of Crete ' y^^cre farr 
^^^ QVQf $11 fhe \vorl^} but nov^r the 
%ea9x$ fiqd riyeis, where you would go v\ 
queft of themi are ma^itled \vith wild Iuxi^t 
riant w«Bds, ^Ad trivial v^etafefes ■. 

Unhgfipy CQuiit;g{ 1 How could it s^voi4 
lining (jl^tfigf d ii»o $t .wjWf rptfs,. whew fypji • 

« Stukdy's Itinera^, |II. p, 32. 

^ Tli«pphraft. Hift, PI. t,IX. c- 16. p. 1131, 
1. 7. cd. Amft. 1644. foL Galen dc Amidol^. I, fol, 
63. B.L a8, Idem d^ /I^hcrwc. ad Pifon.' fol. ^s, 
A. L 20. 

» T««r«tfc>rt Vc||*«c. t^?»vl- E' JP- edit, Amft, 
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popilous. tndhi of I^nd aa SaoioSi (wcc 
nu^ty-cnpugh to b^iaijce thf -Adienian 
power 4t ica^ ac?. reduced to hideous de-u 
fertsM- / , . ; . .' 
/ Notwtthftanding a^ . thefe dcvaftations, 
the foKlcvo |3«:(^p^ of this kiA% the free paf- 
fagc of the winds, flopped by tfie kcxtri- 
cable wmdbgs of e^t^ogled iho0es» and 
dbe wsir^ of . almofl ajl ^th^r commo^ies jr 
yet have tjie modern Gr^ks prefcrvcd iftanjE: 
of the p!:erogative& of tfotir anoeftors; The, 
inhabttanta dF ieireral ii]ftfid$> (die Grodc cace 
being chiefly pre&rv^ io the iilands)^ .r^. 
the Natolian fhore^ i^^^iecially the females, v 
are, by the u^auiqiqiiiS account of trf vcdlers, 
the rpoi| beaqt|fiiil of the humaarace V 

AtticaftiU prefervea itsairof philanthro0r'':, 
all the ihepherds and clowns wdcomied the 
two travellers, %on and Wheekr ; -n^yjgre- 

* Bclon. Obftrv. L. IK db. 9. p. 1*51. tl ' ' 
" Idem. L. III^ ch.34. p« ^50. b..C<^A. le^o* 

V. foi. p. 169. '. ■ •;,/':-'. ^ 
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vented them widi thdr (alutations ' : ndtiier^ 
have they loft the Attick fait, or Ae en- 
tcrprifing ^irit of the former inhabitants ^ 

Olgefiions have been made againft their 
early excrcifcs, as radier derogating from, 
tiian adding to, the beauteous fomi of the 
Greek youths. 

Indeed, the continual efforts of the nerves ' 
and mufcles feem rather to give an angu- 
lar gladiatorial turn, than the foft Contour 
cf beau^, to youthful bodies. But this may 
partly be anfwercd by the charafterof the 
cation itfelf : their fancy, their a<Sions, vsrere 
eafyand natural; their affairs, as Pericles 
fays, v^ere managed widi a certain careleff- 
Defs, and feme of* Pkta's dial6gues ' may 
give us an idea of that mirth and chcarful- 
cefs which prevailed in all the GymnafHck 
exeroifc* of 'their youth. Hence his defire ' 
^f having thcfc placp, in his common- 

* Voyage dc Spon tt Wheelcf, T. II. p. 75, 7$^ . 
t Wheeler's Journey into Qreece, p. 347. 

• Coof, 1*70$, p/ 499. J4it, Ffef, 1^02. " - 
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tv»l^» frequented by old folks, in order 
to remind them of thef joys of their you^ \ 
. Their games commonly began at fun 
rUe ^ ; and Socrates frequented them at that 
dme. They chofe the morning-hovu^iin c^^ 
dcr to avoid being incommoded by the heat : 
as ibon as their garments were laid ' down^ 
the body was anointed with the elegant At« 
tick oil, partly to defend it from the bleak 
moming-air > . as it was nfual, to pra<9ticc, 
even during the ievereft cold ^ y and part- 
ly to prevent a too cqpious peiipiration^ 
where it was intended only to carry off 
fuperfluous humours ^ To this oil they 
aicribed alfo a fhengthening quality ^ The 

* De Republ. 

* Dc Leg. Lu Vn. p. 892^ 1. 36—6. Coiif. Pctitl 
Leg. att. p. 296. Maittairc Marin4 Arimd. p« 483* 
GronQV. ad Plaut. Bacchid« v« Ante Solem £xorien<« 
tcm. 

^ Galen* de Simpl. Medic* Faculty L. IL c. 5« 

fol.9. AtOpf). Tctn. IL.Frontin.'Strats^. L* L c. *j4 

^ LucianGymn. p.' 907. Opp#T. II. £dit:£eit2» 

* Dion. Halic. A. R. c. u $. 6« de vi dicendi in 
Dsmoft* c* 29* Edit. OxM* . . 

M 3 exerciiei 
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fcxefciiSi being 6ifct, they went w batihii, 
an3 there fubmitted to a frefhondKon ; and 
ft perfon leaving the bath in this ftate ** ap- 
pears, (ays HomeTi taller, ftronger^ and 
iimilar ib the immortal Gods ^* 

We may form a very diftindi idea of the 
different kinds and degrees of wrefHiflg; 
among thfe ancients, from a vafc oiice in 
the pofleflion of Charl. Patin, and, as he 
gueSes, the um of a gladiator K 

Had it been a prevailing coftom among 
the Greeks to v«ralk, either barefooted, like 
the heroes in their performances', or with 
a: fingfc fofe, as We commonly IbeKeve, their 
feet muft have been bruifed. Bm: there are 
many inflances of their extreme nicety in 
this refpe<a > for/ they had n^imes for above 
ten difiercnt ibm of fhoes \ 

V'OA. T. Vr23o, 

« Nuihiifiri- Imp* ^. tdo. 

^ Phibftpat. Epiff V %o.. p.- 922. Conf. Macrob. Sat. 
L, V. c iZ. pw 357v.Edit* Lend. 1694. 8. Mygin- 

* Conf. Arbuthnot's Tabl. of Ahc. Coins, 'ch. 6. * 
pf zi6. 

The 
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The coVferings of tite thight Were thrown 
off at the piiblick ejcercifes^ even befdre the 
flourifhjrig of th6 art * ; which \Vas a great 
advantage to the artifts. As foif the nou- 
rifhmenf of the wrejftlefs in feiiioter times^ 
1 found It more proper to mention milk in 
general, than foft cheefe. 

IF I remember fight, you thiiik it ftf ange, 
and even underhonftrable, that the prlmi-* 
five church Ihould have dipped theit pro-* 
felytes, pfoniifcuoiifly i confult the note ^ 

As I am novv entering upon flic difcuf* 
fion of my fecond point, I cotild wifli that 
thefe probabiiities of a more peifedl nature, 
among the Greefoj might be allowed to 
have feme conclufive weight; and then 1 
fhould have but a few words to add^ 

* Thiicyd. L.L c.6i Euftath ad lUad^ 4- P- 2^324* 
1. 16. 

1 CyrilH Hierof. Catecli. Myftag* 11. a 2^ 3^ 4* 
p. 284* ed. Thorn, Miles, Oxon. 1703. fol. 305* 
Vice Comrtis Obferv. de Antiq^ Baptihlii rih L, IV, 
c. 10. p. 286—8$. Binghami Orig, Ecclef. T. IV* 
t.XI. CXI. Godeau Hift. de rEglife, T.I. t.IIL 
p. 6234 

M 4 Charmth^ 
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Cbarmokos^ a Mcgarian youth, a fii^Ie 
kifs of whom was valued at two talents'*, 
was, no doubt, beautiful enough to fervc 
for a model of Apollo: Him, Alcibiades^ 
CbarmideSyZTidL Adimantbus''^iht artifts could 
fee and ftudy to their wifh for feveral hours 
every day : and can you imagine thofe trifling 
opportunities propofed to the Pariiian artifls, 
equivalents for the lofs of advantages like 
thefe ? But granting that, pray, what ia 
there to he feen more in a fwimmer than in 
any othef perfon ? The extremities of the 
body you may fee every where. As for that 
author % who pretends to find in France 
beauties fuperior to thofe oi Alcibiades, I 
cannot help doubting his ability to maintain 
what he afferts* 

What has been faid hitherto might alia 

* Lucian. Dial. Mort. X, §.3. 
» Idem. Navig. E. 2. p. 248. 

• De la Chambre Difcours ; ou il eft prouve que 
)e3 Francois font les plus capables de tous les peuples 
de la pcrfcdlion de rdoqucnce, p. 15- • 

an- 
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anCwer thepbjeflion drawn from the judgment 
of ouracademies,conceming Aofcjarts of the 
body which ought to be drawn rather naore 
angular than we &)d them in the antiques. 
The Greeks, and their ardfts, were happy 
in, the enjoyment of figures endowed with 
youtfaiul harmopy j for, we have no realba 
to doubt their cxaftnefs in copying nature, 
if we only confider the angular fmartnefe 
with which they d^ew the wrift-bones. 
j^a^'s celebrated Gladiator, in the Borg- 
befe^ has none of the modern angles, nor 
the bony prominences authorifed by our ar- 
tifts ; all his angular parts are thofe we meet 
with in the pthcr Greek ftatues. And this 
ftatue, which was perhap one of thofe that 
were eredted, in the very places where the 
games were held, to the memory of the 
feveral vigors, may be fuppofed an exaft 
copy of nature. The artift was bound to 
reprcfcBt iny viSor in the v«ry attitude, and 
in.ftantapcpus motion, in wWch he overcartie 

• his 
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liis «h%6niA^ arid the ArnphiBy'SMf'^tf^ 
the judges of hi^ per for iiigrice ^ 

Many authors haying Written ott this, and 
ifcc feilowing point *o^ the tfektlfe, I hdvfc 
fcbhtehted ih/felf \»ith givirig a fev*r tt'marks 
of ihf 6Wh\ Superftfci^l arguments, in mdt^ 
tafs of thij klttd, call neither ftiit the dcepfer 
views oi oUr tifiies, ffdt lead t6 general cbh- 
ctulions* f^^verthelefs We do hot Want au- 
tiiore whofe pFematUffe detifions often get 
tfte Better of thetf judgment, and that not 
in niattefs conccrhirig thfc art dohe. Pray* 
ivhat ^efcifioris of aii aiithot may be depended 
upon, who> when defigiiing i6 wHte on itit 
arts in general, fliew's himfelf t<^ ignorant 
of their very elehiehts, as fo afcribe to Tlsu^ 
cydiJes^ whofc concife and enfergetick ftyle 
was not without difficulties, e^en for fulfy % 
the charaiSer of fimplikify ? ' Another ckf 

^ LktiaiK pro I«t<gbi* p. 490* fidit^fteiftft. T.lh 
: « Gic. Brut, c, 7. & 83. 

' Confiderations fur Ic^ Revolutions des Arts* 
Pail8, 1755. p. 33. 

that 
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tfia^ tribe, feems as little acquainted with 
Diodorus SicuIuSy when he cleicnDes him as 
hunting after elegance*. Kor want wc 
blockheads enough who admire, in the an« 
cient performances, fiich trifles as are be* 
low any realbnable man's attention. " Hie 
*^ rope, fays a travelling fcrihler, Vhich ties 
** together Dirce and the ox, is to connoii^ 
*' feurs the moft beautiful objed: of tha 
•* whole groupe of the Toro Farnefc \^^ 

Jb mifer agrota putruit ad mente faUlkrn I 

1 &m no ftranger to thofe merit* of the mo^ 
derh artifts whidb you oppolE tti ^ an* 
dents : but at the fame time I kflow, that 
1^ imitation of theie alone has elevated the 
odiers to that pitch of merit j and it would 
be eafy to prove that, whenever they for- 

• Pagi Difcours fur THiftoke Grecque, p. 45, 

* Nouveau Voyage d'HolIande, de rAIIeoi. de 
twSk & d'lulkf par M. de fiUiaVUfe. 

fook 
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look the ancients, they fell into the faults 

of thoje, whom alone I intended to blame. 

Nature undoubtedly miiled Bernini: a 
Carita of his, oii the monument of Pope 
Urban the Vlllth, is faid to be corpulent, 
and anctther on that of Alexander the Vlltht 
«ven u^y ^ Certain it is; that no ufe could 
be made of the Equeftrian ftatue of Lewis 
XIV. on which he had beftowed fifteen 
years, and the King immenfe fu0)6. He 
was reprefented as afcending, on horfeback, 
the moi|nt of honour! but the action both 
of the rider and of the liorie was exag- 
gerated, and too violent ; which was the caafe 
of baptizix^ it a Curtius plunging into the 
gulph,and its having been placed only .in the 
Thuilleries : from whicji we may infer, that 
themoft anxious imitation of nature is as litde 
fufHcient fqr attaining beauty, as the iludy. 
of anatomy alone for attaining the juftefl 
proportions : tHefe Lairefie, by his own ac- 

° Richardfon'$ Account, &c. 294, 295. 

coun^ . 
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count, took from the flceletoM of BIdloo ; 
but, though a profcflbr in his art, com- 
mitted many faults, which the good Ro- 
man ichool, eipecially Raphael, cannot be 
charged with. However, it is not meant 
that there is no heavinels in his Venus; ncn* 
does it clear him from the faults imputed to 
him in theMaflacre of thelnndcents,engrav- ' 
cd by Marc. Antonio, as has been attempted 
in a very rare treatife on painting ^ 5 for there 
the female figures labour under an exuber- 
ance of brcafts ; whereas the murderers look 
ghaftly with leannefs : a contraft not to be 
admired : the fun itfelf has fpots. 

Let Raphael be imitated in his beft man- ' 
ner^ and when in his prime; thofe works 
want no apolc^ : it was to no purpofe to 
produce Parrhafius and Zeuxis in order to 
excufe'Him, and the Dutch proportions! 
TTis true, the paffage of Pliny *, which you 

▼ Cbambray Idee de la Peine, p. 46. au Mans, 
J 662. 4to. 
» Plin. Hift. Nat. L. XXXV. c. 10. 

^ote 
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qiiQte eoaceming F^i^Mius, meets com* 
silQoly with the fame iQtcr|)retatipii> yiz.. 
tha^K fimninj^ corpukmy be fell in^o kmn 
«5^ ', Put ftippofii^ ^y to have un4flr-- 
ftood >yhat he wrote, w? niuft dear hin^ <^ 
csontr^did^ himfelf. . A little befive he 
a^lpwW to Parrhsifius, ^ . Superiority . ii? tho 
contour, or io bis qwo words, in the tn/ir^ 
Imgi } and in, the jpaiffi<gc, hcfor? us» ParrJuk' 
bq^t comp(i»edwhb bijnfelf, fiems^ in Point 
Ot THE p«IpPI,E PARTS, to ^// yiflrt of 
Umfelf The question i% what het ir^eans 
by middle parts ? Perhaps ^ p^ts bofder* 
ing on the ondiaes : hut- is not t^ defigiur 
obli^ -to ^w every poifible attitude of 
lh« fiwxWfj, every change of its contour ? If 
£}» ;l is ridiculous to. give this exp^ca^nx 
Kq owr pf%ge; fi>r die odddle parts of » 
full ij^e gre the outlines of i|s pro&)e> aad 
fa on. Owfeq^eptly, there is no fiich tfeii^ 

, ,? (lluiMd)( Ex^ait de UHiftoire de la Feint, de 
Pline. p. 56. 

as 



^ i?^i4dlc-par^s .to ^ met ivi||i Vy 4 ^ 
t5gn?r J the idc4 of ^ p^intPf* well-ikp^d in 
^p <pontpur pf th? putlin?s» but ij^nqrapt of 
iheir contents, is an abfurd one. I*aw|ia- 
^us p^rhgps. cither want^. fld]l in tjie Chiar« 
©fcuffl^ pr:feping jn th^ difpcsfttio^ Qif his 

limbs, .^nd this f^pi* the only expliog^taR^ 
which tl^e. Ayord^ pfB^y can reafop^bly. 
^dmit of. - Unleis we chopic; to nsake IwVii 
%?otli»er h^ F^ge, who, thou|^ a cd|ebr;Hted 
4e%j»er, never fftilqd fpojliog l;^i cpntoiMs 
Wkh his colpurs. Or, perhaps, tp, in^uJjgQ 
another conjedure, Parrhafius Ihioothed tb«, 
QtttUne§ of his contour, whcr? ^ feo^dercd 
on the grounds, in o^dcr to avoid hcii^^ 
fwghj a fault cow»ittPdj 49 it%ms, by 
his cpntetpporaries, apd by the ajftifts who 
flouriihed in the beginning of t^'%teeiith, 
century, who circupiffribed th?ir %w^s, a^s 
it were with a kni^ j l?ut thofc finpptb coiv. 
tours Wiapted the fuppprt pf ijeepiug; ^ of 
malTos gradually rifing or firing, Vfk orde? 
to bccortie round, aoidtp ikifee ikp, cycr : by 

fail. 
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failing in which» his figures got an air of 
flatnefs; and thus Parrhafius fell fliort of 
himfelf, withdut- being cither too corpulent 
or too lean. 

We cannot conclude, from the Ho- 
mciie' fhape which Zeuxis gave his female 
figures, that he raifed them, like Rubens, 
into fkfh-hills. TTiere is fome rcafon to 
believe, ftoxa the education of the Spartan 
lacfies, Aat they had ibmediing of a mHjf- 
culine vigour, though they were the chief 
fceauties of Greece ; and fuch a one is * the 
Helena of Theocritus. 

All this makes me doubt of finding among 
die ancients any companion for Jacob Jor- 
dans, thou^ he is (b zealoufly defended in 
your letter. Nor ani I afi-aid of maintain- 
ing what I have faid concerning him. Mr. 
d'Argenvilk is indeed a very induftrious 
coUeftor of criticifins upon the artifts ; but 
as his dkfign is not very extenfive, {o his de- 
cifions aie often too general, to ai^rd us 
diaraSeriftical ideas of his heroes. 

A good 
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A good eye muft be allowed to be a bet- 
ter judge, in matters of this kind, than all 
the ambiguous decifions of authors : and to 
fix the charadter of Jordans, I might con- 
tfent myfelf with appealing to his Diogenes, 
and the Purification, in the royal cabinet 
at Drcfden. But, for the reader's fake, let 
me inquire into the meaning of what you 
call T^ruth in painting. For if truth, in the 
general fenfe, can by no means be ex- 
cluded from any branch of the arts, we 
have, in the decifion of Mr. d'Argenville, a 
riddle to unfold, which, if it has any mean- 
ing at all, muft have the following : 

Rubens, enabled by the inexhauftiblc fer- 
tility of his genius, to pour forth $dions 
like Homer himfelf, difplays his riches even ^ 
to prodigality : like him hfe loved the mar- 
vellous, as well in thought and grandeur 
of conception, as in compofition, and chiar*- 
ofcuro. His figures are compofed in a man- 
ner unknown before him, and his lights, 
jointly darting upon one great mafs, difFufe 

N over 
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over all his works a bc^ harmony, and 
amazing ff irit. Jordans, a genius oi a 
lower cla:^, cannot, in the ideal part of 
painting, by any means be compared with^ 
his great maflcr. Ifc had no wings to fbar 
above nature j for which reaibn he humbly 
followed, and painted her as he found her : 
and if this be truth, he, no doubt, had a 
larger (hare of it than Rubens. 

If the modem artifts, with regard ta 
forms and beauty, are not' to be directed 
by antiquity, there is no authority left to in- 
fluence them* Some, in painting Venus, 
would give her a Frenchified air'; anodier 
would prefent her with an Aquiline nofe, 
the Mcdiccan Venus, as ihey would fey, 
having fuch a one * : her hands would be 
provided with fpindlcs inftead of fingers j 

* Obfervat. fur les Arts & fur quelq^e^ morceaunc 
de Peint. & dc Sculpt, expefcs au Louvre, 1748. 
p. 65. 

* NouvcHc Divifioo de la Terre par Ics differcntcs 
Efpeces d'Hommes, &c. dans le Jpurn. dcs Sgav. 
1704.. Avr. 152. 

and 
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and (he would ogle us with Chinefe eyes, 
like d^ beautiei? of a new Italian ichooL 
Every artiftj in (hort, would, by his per* 
formance, betray his country : but^ as De« 
mocritus fays \ if the artifts ought to pray 
the gods to let them meet with none but 
auipicious images, thoie of the ancients will 
beft fuit their wiflies* 

Let us, however, make fome exception 
in favour of FiamingoX children. For, 
luftinefs and full health being the common 
burden of the praiies of children, whofe in- 
fant forms are not flridly fufceptible of that 
beauty, which belongs to the fteadinefs of 
riper years 5 the imitation of his children 
has reafonably become a fafhion among our 
artifts. But neither this, nor Ae indul- 
gence of the academy at Vienna, can be, 
or indeed was meant to be deciiive, in fa- 
vour of the modern children; it only leads 
us to make a diftindion. The ancients 

* Plutarch. Vit, -aEmil. p. 147. cd, Bryani. T. II. 
N 2 went 
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went beyond nature, even in their children : 
the moderns only follow herj and, pro- 
vided their infant forms, exuberant as they 
are, do hot influence their ideas of youth- 
ful and riper bodies, they may be allowed 
to be in the right, though, at the fame time^ 
the ancients were not in the wrong. 

Our artifts are, likewife, at full liberty 
to drefs the hair of their figures as they 
pleafe : but, being fo fond of nature, they 
muft needs know, that it is nature which 
' (hades, with pendant locks, the forehead and 
temples of all thofe, whofe life is not fpent 
between the comb and the looking-glafs : 
and finding this manner carefully obferved 
In moft 'ftatues of the ancients, they may 
take it as a proof of their attachment td 
fimplicity and truth ; a proof of the more . 
weight, as they did not want people, buficr 
in adorning their bodies than their minds, 
and as nice .in' adjufting their hair, as the 
moft elegant of our European courtiers. But 
it was commonly looked upon as a mark of 

an 
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An ingenuous and nobb extractions to drefi 
the hair in dje mariner of the ftatucs ^ 
' The imitation of the ancient contour has 
indeed never been rejeSed, not even by thofc 
whofe chief want was that of corrednefs : 
but we differ about imitating that "-noble 
fimplicity and fediate grandeur" in ^ their 
works. An expreffion which hath feldom 
met with general, approbation j and never 
pr(HK>unced without hazard of being mif- 
underilood. 

In the Hercules of Bandinelli, the idea of 
it was deemed a fault ^ : an ufurpation on 
Raphael's Maffacre of the Innocents*. 

The idea of •' nature at reft/' I own, 
might, perhaps, produce figures like the 
young Spartans of Xenbphon j nor would 
the bulk of mankind be better; pleafcd with 
performances in the tafte of my treatife, 
(foppofing even all its precepts auth(»4fed 

^ Lucian. Navig. S. Votum* c. 2< p. 249. 
^ Borghini Ripofo, L. II. p. 129. 
^ Chambray Idee de la Peint. p. 47. 

N 3 by 
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by the judges of the art) than wi& a ipeedi 
made before the AieofKigites. But it is not 
on the bulk of mankind that we dug^t to 
confer die le^fladve power in the art. 
And though works of an extenfire com- 
pofition ought certainly to have the fiippprt 
of a vigour and fpirit proportioned to their 
extent) yet there are limits which muft not 
be overleapt : uie not ib much fpirit as to 
reprefent the everlafting Father like the cruel 
God of war, or an ecflafied faint like a 
prieflefs of Bacchus. 

Indeed, in the eyes of one unacquainted 
with this chara£teriilick of the fqblime, z 
Madonna of Trevifani will ieem preferable 
to that of Raphad in the royal cabinet at 
Drefden. I know that even artifls were of 
cfunion, diat its bemg placed fi) near one of . 
the former^ was not a little diikdvantageous 
to it. Hence it ftemed not fupeifluous to 
enquire into the true grandeur of that in- 
eflimable pidure, as it is. the only pro- 

dudion 
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du£iion ci this Apolio of painters, that 
Oermany is pofleflfcd of. 

No comparifon^ indeed, is to be made 
of its con^fitlon with that of the tran& 
figuration ; which, however, I think fully 
compenfated by its beii^ genuine : whereas 
JuUo Romano might perhaps claim one half 
dE the other as his own. The difference of 
the hands is vifible : but in the Madonna^ 
the f{Mrit of that epoch, in which Raphael 
poformed his Athenian fi:hool, ihines with 
io full a luftre, as to make even the antfao* 
rity of Vafati fuperfluous. 

'Tis no eafy matter to convince a critkk,. 
tronceited enou^ to blame the Jefus of the 
Madonna^ that he is mi^sdcen. Pythagoras, 
fays an antient philoibpher^ and Anaxa*^ 
goras look at the fun vitik diifetent eyes t 
the former fees a God, the latter a fbne. 
We want but experience to difcovcr truth 
and beauty in the faces of Raphael, with- 

' Maxim. Tyr, Diff. 25. p. 303. Edit. Markl. 

N 4. out 
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out eaquiring into their digiiify : beauty 
pleafes, but ferious graces charm*. . Such 
are the beauties of the ancients, which 
gave that ferious air to Antinpus, which 
we generally afcribe to his fhading locks. 
Sudden raptures, or the enticement of a 
glance, are often momentary ; let an attentive 
^ye dwell upon thofe confufed beauties 
which the tranfient look conveys, and the 
paint will vani(h. True charms ovve their 
durability to refleftion, and hidden graces^U 
lure our enquiries ; reluctant and unfadsfied 
we leave a coy beauty, in continual ad-p 
piiration of ibme new-fancied charm : and 
fuch are the beauties of Raphael and the 
ancients; not agreeably trifling ones, but 
regular and full of real graces^. By that 
Cleopatra became the beauty of all enfuing 
ages: nobody I was aftonifhed at her face, 
but her air engaged cvciy eye, and fubdue4 

« Vide Spcftator, N. 418. 

* Philoftrat. Icoft. AhtQx;. p. 91, 

* Plutarch. Ant 

3 the 
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the melted heart. A French Venus at her 
toilet is much like Seneca's wit: which, if 
pat to the teft, diiappears *. 

The comparifon- of Raphael and Ibme of 
the moft celebrated Dutch, and new Italian 
painters, concerns only the management, 
\Trattamente). The endeavours of the former 
of thefe, tp hide the laborious induftry that 
appears in all their works, gives an addi<- 
tional fanftion to my judgment ; for, hiding 
is labour. The moft difficult part in per- 
forinances of the arts, is to fpi^ad an air 
of eafinefs, the " ut sibi quivis ** over 
them ^ ; of which, among the ancients, the 
pidlures of Nicomadius were entirely defti* 
tute" 

; All this, however, is not meant to denv 
gate from VanderwcrTs fuperior merit % his 
works give a luftre even to the cabinets of 
Jungs. He difiijied over them an inccuKeiv* 

^ Obfervat. fur les Arts, &9. p« 6^, 

^ QuintiJ, L. IX. c. 14. 

P Plutvcjj, Timolcon* p. 142* 

<ibk 
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able polifh ; every trace of his pencil^ one 
Would d»nk, i$ molten ; and, in the colli-* 
quadon of his tints^ there reigns but 
one predominant colour. He might be 
faid to have enamelled rather than paint-- 
ed. 

His works indeed pleafe. But does the 
charade of painting confift in pleafing a- 
lone ? Denaer's bald pates pleafe likewife^ 
Btit Whaty do you imagine, would the wife 
aocieots tbmk of them? Plutarch, from 
the mcHith of fome Ariilides or Zeuxis» 
would tell him, that beauty nefer dwells \a 
wrinkles \ 

'Tis faid, the Emperor Charles VI. when 
he firft faw pne of Denner's fridures, was 
loud in itspraiie, and in admiration of his 
kiduftry. The pabter was inunediately d&i* 
fired to make a fellow to the firft, and was 
«agni£k:entiy rewarded : but the £mperor» 

* Plutarch. Adul. & Amici difcrim* p* 53. D. 

com- 
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CQTfi/pmng each of them with fome peces 
of Rembrant and Vandyke, declared, ^^ that 
having now fa^ed his curioiity, he would 
on no accDunt have any more from this ar-* 
vAr An Engliih noUeman was of the 
iame opinion : for being (hewn a ]H(Sure of 
Denncr's, '^ You are in the wrcHig, faid he, 
if you bdieve that our nation efteems per« 
£brmanc^» whidi owe their merits to in-' 
duftry rather than to genius." 

I am far from applying thefe remarks to 
Vanderwerf J the difference between him 
and Denner is too great : I only joined them 
in order to prove, that a pidbire which 
only pleafes can no more pretend to uni-* 
verfal approbation, than a poem. No; their 
charnfis mud be durable ; but here we meet 
with caufes of di%uft io the very parts, 
where the painter endeavoured to pleaie 
us. 

Thofe parts of nature that are beyond 

obfervation, were the chief objeds of thefe 

a painters : 
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gainters : they wer*e particularly cautious of 
changing the fituation even of the minutcft 
hair, in order to furprize the moft fharp- 
lighted eye with all the microcofm of na- 
ture. They may be compared to thofe dif- 
cFples of Anaxagoras, who placed all hu- 
man wHdom in the palm of the hand— but 
mark^ as foon as they attempt to ftretch 
their art beyond thefe limits, to draw larger 
proportions, or the nudities, the painter ap- 
pears 

Infelix operh fummd^ quia ponere totum 
nejcit. 

Hor. 

Defign is as certainly the painter's firft, fc- 
cond, and third requifite, as action is that of 
the wator. 

I readily allow the folidity of your re- 
marks, concerning the " reliefs'' of the an- 
cients. In my treatife I myfelf charged 
them with a want of fufEcient Ikill in per- 

Ipedlivei 
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IpciSHve; and hence the faults in their re- 
liefs. 

The fourth point chiefly concerns jUIe^ 
gory\ 

In painting we conxmonly call fi&ion al- 
legory : for^ though imitation arifes froni 
the very principles of painting as well as of 
poetry, it conftitutes, by itfelf, neither of 
* them "*. A pidlure, without allegory, is but 
a vulgar image, and relembles Davenant's 
Gondiberty an epopee without fi(3:ion. 

Colouring and deiign are to pointing 
what metre and truth, or the fable, are to 
poetry ; a body without fcul. Poetry, fays 
Ariftotle, was firft infpired with its foul, 
with fidlion, by Homer; and with that. the 
painter mufl: animate his work* Defign and 
colouring are the fruits of attention and 
pradice: peripeftive and compofition, in 
the ftrideft fenie, are eftablifhed or £xed 
rules ; they are of courfe but mechanical; 

^ Ariftot. Rhet. L. L c. 11. p. 6r. £dit« t#ond» 
1619. 4to« Plato Phaed« p. 46* h^ 

and 
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and, if I may be allowed the expreffion, only 
mechanical fouls are wanting to underftand 
and to admire them* 

Pleafures in general, iave only thoie whidi 
rob the bulk of mankind of their invaluable 
treafure, time, become durable, an^ are free 
from tedioufhefs and difguft, in proportbd 
as they engage our intelledual faculties* 
Mere fenfual ientiments ipon languifli; diey 
do not influence our reaibn ; fuch is the ^e» 
light we take in the common landicape» 
flower, and fhiit paintings: the ardft, in 
performing them, tUnks but very little ^ 
atid the connoifleuf, in confideriog them^ 
ihihks no more. 

A mere hiilory-piece differs j(rom a land- 
icape only in die objedi : in the former you 
daw fa&s and perfons, in the latter, iky> 
land, ieas, £cc. both, of courie, being 
fixmded on the fame principle, imitation, are 
cfibrtklly but of one kind. 

If it be not a contradiction to (Iretch the 
limits of paintings as fai- as thofe of poetry> 

and 
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and confequently, to allow the painter 
the fame ability of elevating himfelf to the 
pitch of the poet as the mufician enjoys ; 
It is clear that hiftory, though the fublimeft 
branch of painting, cannot raife itfelf to the 
heighths of tragick or epick poetry, by imi- 
tation alone. 

Homer, as Cicero tells us^ has tranf^- 
formed man into God : which is to fay ; he 
not only exceeded truth, but, to raife his 
fiaion, preferred even the impoffiMe, if 
probable, to the barely poffible'. In this* 
Ariftotle fixes the very eflence of poetry, and 
tells us that the pidures of Zeuxis had that 
charafteriflick. The pofGbiUty and trudi, 
which Longinus requires of the painter, as 
oppoiites to abfurdity in poetry, are not con- 
fradidory Co this rule. 

This heighth the hiftory-painter cannot 
reach, only by a contour above common na- 
ture, or a noUe expreffion of the paflions : 

^ Cicero Tufc. L. I. c. 2S« 
^ Ariftou Poet, c 28. 

for 
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fer theie are requifite in a good portrait* 
painter, who is able to execute them with-* 
out din^iniihing the likenefs of his model. 
They are but imitation^ only prudently 
managed. The heads of Vandyke are 
charged with too exad an obfervation of na^ 
ture ; an exadnefs that would be faulty in 
a hifloryrpieee« 

Trutib, lovely as it is in itfelf, charms 
.more, penetrates deeper, when invefted with 
fiftion: fable* in its liriaeft fenfe, is the 
delight of childhood j allegory that of riper 
years. And the old opinion, that poetry was 
of earlier date than profc, as uhanimoufly 
attefted by the annals of different people, 
makes it evident, that even in the moft bar- 
barous times, truth was preferred, when ap- 
pearing in this drefs. 

Our underftanding, moreover, labours un- 
der the fault of beftowing its attention chiefly 
on things, whofe beauties are not to be per- 
ceived at firft fight, and of inadvertently 
flighting others, becaufe clear as day: imag» 

of 
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of this kind, like a (hip on tjic waves^ leave 
but momentary traces in our memory. Hence 
the ideas of our childhood are the moft per- 
manent, becaule every common occurrence 
then&ems extraordinary. Thus, if nature 
heirfelf inftrufts us, that (he is not to be 
moved by common things, let art, as the 

^ Orator, ad Herennium, advifes us, follow 
her didates. 

Every idea increafes in ftrength, if ac-* 
companied by another or more ideas, as in 
companions; and. the mere ftill as they 

, differ in kind: for ideas, too analogous to 
each other, do not ftrike : as for inftance, a 
v^hite Ikin compared to fnovv. Hence the 
power of difcovcring a fimilarity, in the moft 
different -things, is what we commonly 
call wit; Ariflotle, " unexpedted ideas: 
and thefe he requires in an orator '. The 
more you are furprized by a pidure, the 
more you are affedted ; and both thofe ef- 

' Ariftot. Rhet. III. c. 2. §. 4. 

O h^ 
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$^ $19 to be ofatained by allegory, like to 
&uit hid bcAMth leaves and faranchca, which 
when foQud Turpf ises the more agreeably, the 
iefs it wa« dhought of* The finalleft com* 
pofition is fuic^tiUe of the fuUiraeft powers. 
t>f art : aB depends upon the idea. 

Keceffity firft taught the arti^ to ufe 
ullegory. No doubt, they began with the 
reprefentation of iingle objeds of one clafe : 
but as they Unproved^ they attempted to ex-* 
|^e& what was common to Ofiany particu- 
lars ; /• t. general ideas* All the qualities 
of fii^le dt^cAa aflford iiich ideas : but to 

become general, and at die lame time fen- 

» 

iiblei^ they cannot preierve &e particular 
ihape of fucb or fuch an objcift, but muft 
be fubmitted to another (hape, eflential to 
diat objed, but a general one* 

The Egyptians were the firft, who went 
in feafch of images of that kind. Such 
were their hieroglyphicks. All die deities of 
antiquity, elpecially thofe of Greece, nay, 
their very names, were originally Egyp- 
2 tian. 



j()an\ Their po-^nal theology wa$ quite 
allegorical 1 aod fb is ours. But the iymbols 
of tbefe mveptorS) partly pteierved by thd 
Greeks, were often fb myfterioufly arbitrary^ 
as to make it altogether impoflible to find 
out their meaning, even by the help of thofc 
authors that are flill extant ; and fuch a dif^ 
covery was look^^d upoQ as a nefarious pro<^ 
£ination^ Thus facredly myflerious was 
|he pomegranate " in the hand of the Samiaa 
Juno : and to divulge the Eleufinian rites^ 
was thought worfe than the robbery of a 
temple \ 

The relatiop of the %n to the thbg fig<« 
nified> was in f^xne meafure founded on the 
knawn or pretended qualities of die latten 
The Egyptian Horfemarten was of that kindi 
an image of the fun, becaufe his fpecies was 

• Herodot. L. IL c* 50. 

'* Herodot. L.II. c«3« 0.47^ Cont L. II. c. 6i* 
IHrafaa. L. II« P* 7i- 1. 45. p. 1x4* 1* 57> L. V. 

> 3*7' '• 6. 

" Paufaii. L. Hk c. 17, p. i49« 1. a4« 

^ Arriam Epi^. L^IIL c. 21. p. 439. Edit* Up« 

ton. 

O 2 faid 
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faid to have no female, and to live fix months 
under and fix above ground \ In like 
manner the cat, being fiippofed to bring 
forth a number of kittens equal to that of 
the days in a month, became the fymbpl of 
Ifis, or the moon ^, 

The Greeks, on the contrary, endowed 
with more wit, and undoubtedly with more 
fenfibility, made ufe-of no figiis but fuch as 
had a true relation to the thing fignified, 
or were mofl: agreeable to the fenfes : all 
their deities they invefl:ed with human 
forms *. Wings, among the Egyptians, 
were the fymbol of eager and effedlual fer- 
vices 5 a fymbol conformable to their nature, 
and continued by the Greeks : and if the 
Attick ViSloria had none, it was meant to 
fignify, that fhe had chofen Athens for her 

* Plutarch, de Ifid. & Ofir. p. 355. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. L. V. p. 657, 58. Edit. Potteri. -/Elian. Hift. 
Anim. L. 10. c. 15. 

y Plut. hi C. p. 376. Androvand. de Quadr. 
digit. Vivipar. L. III. p. 574. 

» Strabo, L. XVl. p. 760. al. 1104. 

abode. 
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abode % A goofe, among the Egyptians, 
was the lymbol of a cautious leader; in 
confequence of which the prows of their 
fliips were formed like geefe ^. This the 
Greeks preferved alfo, and the ancient Rof- 
irum refembled the neck of a goofe ^ 

Of all the figures, whofe relation tp their 
iptended meaning is fomewhat obfcure, the 
Sphinx perhaps alone was continued by the 
Greeks. Placed in the front of a temple, 
ijt was, among the Greeks, almofl: as in- 
ftruftive, as it was fignificant among the 
Egyptians ^. The Greek Sphinx was wing- 
ed \ its head bare, without that ftele which' 
it wears on fome Attick coins \ ' . 

* Paufan, L. III. p. 245. 1. 21. 

, ^ Kircher Oedip. iEg. . T. III. p. 64. Lucian. 
Nav. 3 Vol. c. I. Bayf. dc re Nav, p. 130. edit. 
Baf. 1537. 4. 

^ Schaffer de re N^v; L. III. c. 3. p., 196.' Paf-. 
ferii Luc. T. II. tab. 93, 

* Laftant. adv. 253. L. VII. Thebaid. * 

« Begcr. Thef. Palat. p. 234. Numifm. Mufcll. 
Reg. et Pop. T. 8. ' \ • 

* Haym* Tcforo Britt^ T. I. p* 168. ' - 

O3 - It 
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It was in general a charaderiftic of the 
Greeks, to mark their produdioni with a 
certain chearfulnefs ; the mufes love not 
hideous phantoms: and Homer himfelf, 
when by the mouth of fbme god he cites an 
Egyptian allegory, always cauticMifly begins 
with <^ We are toLD.*^ Nay, the 'elder 
pampho*, though ht exceeds the Egyptian 
oddities, by his defcription of Jupiter wrapt 
up in horfe-dung, approaches nevertheleft 
the fublimc idea of the Ehglilb poet : 

jisfuB^ m ferfeSf^ in a hair as heart i 
^Jktty asperfeSty in vile mm tktet mourns^ 
4^ the raftjerapby thai adc^res and ^trm. 

Pope, 

It will be no ea^ matter to fihd, among^ 
the old Greek coins^ ;in image like that of a 
iiiake encircling ao fggN on a Syiian coia 
pf thp thlcd cenimy, None of th^ monU'^ 

s Ap* Pbiloftr* Heroic, p. 693* 
^ Vaillant Nam. Colofi. Rom. T. II. pw 236^ 
Ciiif* Siancliim Ifl^f. Uiyc. p, 74. 
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liidflts «ir6 rnirked with any diing ghaftly : 
.of thcfe they were, if poflibic, ftill tobrfe 
cautious than of ill«omen'd words. I'h© 
image of death is tiot to be feeti, perhaps^ 
but on Ofie gtm\ and that in the fhape eom* 
iMti\j ^khlbitcd at their feafls S ^/^. danc- 
ing jto ft flute» with intent to nfliake them 
i!njdy thfe prefetit pkaferei of life, by re-- 
minding them <£ it$ {hottnels. On another 
gem'i with a Roman infcr^on, there is t 
fkeletoA, with tW6 butterflies as images of 
the fdul» oae of which is caught by a bird $ 
% fvetended fymbol df the metempfychofis t 
but the performance Is of latter tim^. 

It has been liicewife ob&rved, that " among 
^ie myriads of Altar S| facred even to tho 
moft whimfical deities, there never was one 
fet apart to death ; fave only on the foliiary 

* Muf. Flor. T. L Tab, 91. p. i/j, 
^ Petton. Sat. c. 34. 
^ Spon. Mifcell. S«A. t Tab. 5^ 
^ Kircher Ocdip. T. III. p, 555. Cuptf it Elc- 
pbwt E«ereitt c. 3. p. 32. 

O 4 coailsi 
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coufts, which were deemed the borders of 
the world \ 

- The Romans, in their beft times, thought 
like the Greeks; and always, in adopting 
the iconology of a foreign nation, traced the 
footfteps of thefe their mafters. An elephant, 
pne of the latter, my.fterious fymbcls of the 
Egyptians ** (for there is on the moft ancient 
monuments neither elephant^ nor h^t, of- 
trich nor cock, to be found), was the image 
of different things "*, and perhaps of eter-^ 
nity, as on fome Roman ' coins, becaufe of 
his longevity. Brut on a coin of the emperor 
Antoninus, this animal, with the infcription, 
MUNiPiCENTiA, Cannot poffibly hint at any 
other thing but the grand games, the mag- 
nificence of which was augmented by thofe 
animals. 

» In Extremis Gadibus. v. Euftath. ad U. A. p. 
744, 1, 4. ad. Rom. Id. ad Dionyf. rtif/wj^. ad v. 453. 
p. 84. Ed. Oxon. 17 12. 

* Kirchcr Oed. Aeg. T. III. p. 555. 

p Horapoll. Hierogl. L. II. c. 84. 

9 Cuper. 1. c. Spanh. Diff. T. I. p. 169. 

' Agoft. Dialog. II. p. 68. 

But 
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But it is no more my deligil to attempt 
an inquiry into the ori^fi of every ^lUegori- 
cal fymbol among the Greeks and Romans, 
than to write a fyftem of allegory. All I 
propofe is, to defend ^yhat I have advanced 
concerning it, and. at the fame time to direft 
the artift to the images- ^f thofe ancients, in 
preference to the iconologies and ill-judged 
fymbols of fome moderns. 

We may, from a little fpecimen, form a 
judgment of the turn of mind of thofe an- 
cients, and of the poffibility of fubj^ding 
abftraded ideas to the fenfes. The fymbols 
of many a gem, coin, and monument, en- 
joy their fixed and univerfally received in- 
terpretation 5 but fome of the moft memo- 
rable, not yet brought to a proper ftandard^ 
deferve a nearer determination. 

Perhaps the allegory of the ancients might 
be divided, like painting and poetry in ge- 
neral, into two clafTes, viz, the fublitney 
and the more vulgar. Symbols of the one 
might be thofe by which fome mythological 

or 
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or^ik>r(iphicaI dlnfion^ or e<ren ftme tin* 
knowti or mjFftefiotts rite, it est|ir^ed« 

Such as are more cottifnonly underfbod^ 
«i>. perfimified virtues, vide^^ Qfr. might be 
referred to the odier. ^ 

The images of die former ^ve to per- 
f()rmances of the art the true epick grandeur; 
one fingle figure is fufficient to give it : dlt 
more it contains, the fublimer it is : the 
more it engages our attention, ihe deeper it 
penetrates, and We of conrie feci It tht 
more. 

The ancients, in ordd- to reprefent A duld 
dying in his bloom, painted him carried dS 
by Auroral a ftriking image! taken, per>4 
haps, from the cuftom of burying youths at 
4ay*^break. The ideas of the bulk of ou^ 
artifh, in this refpedt, are too trivial to bi 
tnei^tioned here* 

The animation of the body, oiie of tii4 
moft Abftradled ideas, was rcprefentod hf 

f Homer. Oa, E. v. 121. Conf. Hcraclid* Poncic* 
^e AllegoriaHomcrL p. 492. Meurf, de fuikerc. e. 7, 

thQ 
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the lovelicft, moft poetical images. An artift, 
who fliould imagine he could exprefi this 
;idea by the Mofaick creation, would be mif. 
'taken j for his image would be merely hif- 
tori^, and nothing but the crtotioti of 
Adamt it hiftofy altogether too lacrod for 
being either admitted as the sSk^pry of ft 
jfiere phSofophical idea, or into every place: 
neither does it feem poetical «nough for the 
Rights of the art. This idea appears on 
tarn and gems*, as defcribcd by the moft 
andefit poets and pbilofophers : PromMiitM 
forming i man of Aat day, of whfch laigt 
petrified heaps were found in Pl)«jcil m tha 
time of Eauianias'} and Minerva bdldn^ 
II buttcrdy, as an image of the foal» wts 
his head. The foakfr encircling a tree be# 
jiind Minerva, on the above oofe of Anto^ 
Hinus Pius, is a fuppofcd fymbal of his pni^ 
^nce and fegacity, 

« Venuti Num. max. moduli. T. 2$, Rwi. 1739, 
fa. Bellori Al^mir. fol, 30* 
» fwka, L. X, p. 806. I 16. 
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It cannot be denied that the < meaning of 
many.an ancient allegory is merely conjeftu- 
ral, aftd therefore not to be applied on every 
occafion. A child catching a butterfly on an 
altar was pretended to {ignify Jbnicifia ad 
4ira$^^ or, " which is not to cxoeed the bw- 
ders of juftice V On another gem. Love, 
endeavouring to pull off the branch of an 
old tree, where a h^htingale is perching, is 
faid.ta.allcgori25e.lovc of wifdonr\ Eros^ 
Himmi and Patbosy the fymbols of Love, 
Apj^ittJ, and Defir^, are reprefented, they 
fay \ pn. a gem, encompaffing the facred 
fire on an altar; Love behind the fire, 
his head only, overrreaching the flames; 
Appetite aikl Defire on both fides of the 
altar; Appetite with one hand, only in 
the fire, with the other holding a gar- 
land J Defire with both his hands in the 
flames. A ViSloria crowning an anchor, on 
a coin of king Seleucus, was formerly re- 

"^ Licet. Gem. Anul. c. 48. 

' Beger. Theo. Brand. T. i. p. 182. 

y Ibid. p. 281. 

garded 
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garded as an image of peace and fecurity pro- 
cured by viiSory, till by the help of hirtx)ry 
we have been enabled to give it its true in- 

^ terpretation. Seleucus is faid to have been 
born with a mark refembling an anchor *, . 
which not only he himfelf, but all his de- 

. fcendants, the Seleucidae, have preferved on 
their coins *. 

There is another ViiSoria with butterfly's 
wings *, fattened on a trophy. This, they 
fay, is the fymbol of a hero, who, like 
Epaminondas, died in the very a6t of con- 
quering. At Athens fuch a ftatue % and an 
altar to an unwinged Vidoria, was the 
fymbol of their perpetual fuccefs in battle : 
ours may admit of the fame explication as 
Mars in chains at Sparta ^ Nor was ihe, as 
I prefume, provided at random with wings 
ufually given to Pfyche, her own being 

* Juftin. L. XV. c. 4. p. 412. edit. Gronpv* . 
. * Spanh. Diff.T. I. p.407. 

* Ap. D.C, de Moqzinsky. 
« Pauf. L. V. p. 447. 1. 21. 
^ Ibid* L. I. p. 52. 1. 4. 

thofe 
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thofe of w eagle : the? perhaps iigriify the 
fyial ^{ thedeceaibd; however, all theie 
conje^^uras might be tolerable, if a YkSoria 
faftf ned ou trophies of conquered eoemic3 
could rcafouably correfpood with their being 
vanquished. 

Indeed the fublimer all^ory of the an^ 
cients has not been tranfmitted to us, vnth^ 
out the lofs of its im^ valuable treaiures : it » 
poor, when compared with the iecond kbd, 
wUch is often provided with feveral fymbols 
for one idea. Two different ones, fignify** 
ing the h^ineis of the times, are exprefled 
on coins of the emperor Commodus : ihc 
one a lady ^ fitting with an apple or ball in 
her right, and a dial in her left hand, be^ 
neath a leafy tree: three children are before 
her, two in a vaie or flower-pot, the ufuai 
fymb(£[ of fertility : the oth^* reprefents fou? 
children, who, as is clear by the things they 
bear, are the fcafbns. Both have the fub- 
icription felicitas tsmporvm. 

* Paufan. L. III. p. 245. 1. zo. Morel Special. 
Rci. N. ?:ii. 

But 
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Bnt thefe, and all the fymbols thfat watrt 
infcriptions, are of a lower rank j and fome 
of tli^m might as well be takra for figns of 
different ideas* Hope ' and Fertility \ for in^ 
ftancc, might be Ceres, NoWIity*, Minenra. 
Padcnce S on a coin of Aurclian, wants her 
true €hara£|eril^k>* as does Erato } and the 
Parcae^are only by their garments diftin- 
guifiied from the Graces* On the eontrary, 
ideas which are often confounded in mo« 
rality, asjuftioe and Equity, are extremely 
well diftioguii(hed by the ancients. The 
ftMrmcr is rcprcfented; as drawn by GeXus \ 
with a ftem look, a diadem, and dreffed 
hair* J the latter with a mild countenance, 
and waving ringlets; ears of corn arifing 
from her balance, as fymbols of the advan- 

f Spinhem. DiiT. T. I. p. 154. 

t Spsudiem. Obf. ad Juliani imp. Orat. L p. ^Sat- 

^ Montfaucon Ant. cxpl- T. III. 

^ Mordl. Special. Rci Num. T. VIH. p. 9a. 

^ Artcmidor. Oncirocr. L. 11. c. 49. 

» Noa. Attic. L. XIV. c,4. 

* Agoft. Dialog* II. p. 45* Rom. 1650. foL 

tages 
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tages of eqdity ; and fometimes ihe holds in 
her other hand " a cornu-copia. 

Peace, on a coin of the emperor Titus, 
is to be ranked among thofe of a more ener- 
getick expreffion. The goddefs of Peace 
leans^ on a pillar with her left arm, in the 
hand of which (he holds the branch of an 
olive-tree^ whilft the other waves the ca- 
duceus over the thigh of a vidim on a litde 
altar, which hints at the bloodlefs facrifices 
of that goddefs : the vidlims were flaughtered 
out of the temple, and nothing .but the 
thighs were offered at the altar, which was 
not to be ftained with blood. 

Peace ufually appears with the olive- 
branch and the caduceus, a^ on another coin 
of this emperor "* ^ or on a ftool placed on a 
heap of arms, as on a coin of Drufus ^ On 
fbme of Tiberius's and Vefpafian's coins ^ 
Peace appears in the acft of burning arms. 

" Triftan. Comm. hift. de I'Emp. T. I. p. 297. 
* Numifm. Mufell. Imp. R. tab. 38. ' 
p Ibid. Tab. II. 

^ Ibid. Tab. XXIX. Eriflb Dicbiaraz. di Medagl. 
ajit. P. II. p.. 130. 

2 On 
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On a coin of the Emperor Philip there is 
a noble image; a ileepiag Vidtory : which, 
with better reafbn, may be taken * for the 
iymbol of confidence in conqueft, than for 
that in the fccurity of the world ; as the in 
i{:r^>tion pretends. Of an analogous idea was 
the pidhire, by which the Athenian General 
Timotheus was ridiculed, for the blind luck 
with which he obtained his yi<3:ories: he 
was reprefented afleep, with Fortune catch- 
ing Towns in her Net '. 

Hie Nile, with his fixteen children, is of 
this fame clafs\ The child that reaches 
the ears of corn, and the fruits, in his 
Comu, is the iymbol of the higheft ferti- 
lity; but thofe that over-reach them are 
figns of mifcarrying feafons. Pliny explams 
the whole *. Egypt is at the height of its 
fertility, when the Nile rifes fixteen feet : 
but if it either falls fliort of, or exceeds that 

' Plutarch Syll. p, 50, 51. 
• Conf. PhUoftrat. Imag. ?• 737. 
« Plin.Hift.N.L,XVIIt €,47. Agoft.Dial.ilL 
p. 104, 

* P meafurc 
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meafiue, it equally blafis &e IsokI with uq- 
fruitfulnefs. Rofli, in bis ^oUedioD^ nqg;* 
le&ed the chUdren. ^ 

Satyrical pi^res belong alio Co this dafi : 
the Afs of Gabrias, for inftance% which 
imagines itfelf wor£hipped by the pecf>k> 
as ^hey bow to the ftatue of Ifis on its 
back. It is impoflible to give a live- 
licr image of the pride rf the Vulgar- 
Great. 

The fublimer allegory might be fupplied 
by the fewer clafs, had it not met with the 
fame fate. We are, for mftance, not ac- 
quainted with the figure of Eloquence, or 
Teitho \ or that of the Goddefs of Comfort, 
Parergofty reprcfented by Praxiteles, as Pau- 
fanias tells us ^. Oblivion had an altar a- 
mong the Romans ', and perhaps a figure ; 
as may alfo be fuppofed of Chaftity, whofe 

^ Gabriae l^ab. p. 169. in ^fop. Fab. Venet. 
1709. 8. 

"^ Paufan. L. I. c. 43* p. 105. !<• 7« 
■ * Plutarch. Sympof, L. IX. qu, 6. 

altar 



Aijwer io th^egmgLei^fr.,, tit 
atear is to be ibun^ on fCoifls'^j atid of 
Fear, td. wWich. Tb^ua pSred fejcrifkcs '. ' 
However, the reawkins pf ancient allegory 
are n<^y^:Wprn ouU;.tbere are ftill many 
feeret: ftcwrcs : th^ goets^ and other monu- 
mgntSrOf antiquity^ :afford nuoibers of beau- 
taful images. Thofc, who in our time, and 
that rf CMir fethefs, were bufy in imprpring 
aUegpry, and in facilitating the eod^cvouri 
cf the artifts } thdb, I fay, fhould reaibn- 
ably have had recourfe to fo rich and pure 
a fountain* But there was an eppqh (o s^^ 
|iear, in which a (hocking croud of pedants 
fiiould, with downright madnefs, confpire 
in an uniyerlal uproar agaihft every the 
leaft glimpfe of good tafte. Nature, in their 
eyes, was puerile, and ought to be falhipned : 
l)lockheads, both young and old, vied in 
painting devices and emblems, for the benefit 
of artifts, philofophers, and divines ^ and 
woe to him who made a compliment, with- 

y Vaillant Numifm. Imp..T. II. p, 133, 
» Plutarch. Vit. Thd: p. 516. 

P 2 out 
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out drelSing it up in an emblem ! Symbdis 
void of fenfc were illuibrated with in- 
fcriptions, giving att account of what they 
meant, and meant not: thefe are the frea- 
fures which are dug foty even in our tim^, 
and which, being then^in high fifliidn,-out- 
Ihohe' all antiquity had left. • 
' The ancients, for inftance,*^ feprefentcd 
Muriificerice by a woman holding a Ccarnu- 
topia in one hand, ahd the table of the Ro- 
man Cohgiarium 'in- the other *t an image 
'Xvhich looked too parfimonious for modern 
liberality j another tfierefore was contrived \ 
with two horns; one of thferh* inverted, 
the better to pour oiit its. contents ; an eagle, 
the meaning of which is too hard for me . 
to guefs at, was fet upon her head ; others 
painted her with a pot in each hand % 
Eternity was, by the ancients, driawn either 

» AgQft. Dial, 11. p. 66^ 67. Nunifetu . MufclK 
Imp. Rom. Tab. 115. 
^ Ripalconol. n. 87.. 
« Thefaur.de Argute Did. 

fitting 
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fitting flu a Globes or rather. Sphere ^ with a 
Haftain her hand^. or: landing \ with the 
Sphere in one hand, and the Haila in the 
Qther ;:. or with ,th6 Sphef $ in her hand, and 
no Hafb ; . or clfe a)vered with a floating 
Veil ^. - Thefe are the images of Etatiity on 
die coins of the Epiprdfe Fauftina : but Acre, 
was not gravity enough in them for thp mo* 
dern artifls. Eternity, fo frightful to many. 
Inquired a frightful image *; a form female 
down to the bread, with Globes in each, 
hand ; the reft of the Body a cirding ftar- 
marked Snake turning into itfelf. 
. Providence very often has a Globe at her 
feet, and a Hafta in Iwr left hand \ On a 
coin of the Emperor Pertinax*, flie ftretches 
out both her hajids, towards a Globe falling 

^ Numifm. Mufell. Imp. R. Tab. 107. 
• Ibid. Tab. io6. 
^ Ibid. Tab. 105. 
« Ripa Iconol. P. L n. 53. 
^ Agoft. Dial. IL p. 57. Numiiin. MuielU I* c* 
Tab. 68. 
i Agoft. 1. c. 

P 3 fronji. 
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from the clbud$. A ' female figu«, witfi 
two heads, feemed moip expreffive to the 
modems \ 

Conftancy, on feme of Claudios's coins ', 
is either fitting or ll&ndmg, with a Helmet 
on her head, and a Haila in her left hand j 
or wi^out Helmet and Hafta, but always 
with a finger pointing to her face> as if- 
cfofely debating fome point. For diftindHon 
fake the modems joined a couple t£ pil« 

- It is vhty probable, that Ripa was <£tca 
at a lofs with his own figures. Chaftity, in 
his Iconology, hdds in one hand a Whip % 
(isi ftrange incitement to virtue) in the other 
?t Sieve ; Thefirft inventor, perhaps, hinted 
at Tuccia the veftal ; which Ripa not re- 
membring, indulges the moft abfurd whims, 
pot worthfepeating; 



^ Ripalc. P.I. n. i3f/ 

* Agoft. Dial. 11. p. 47.. 
p Ripa Iconol. P. I, n. 3I» 
^ Jbid, PJ, n,25. 
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By thus contrailing ancient and nKxlern 
aU^ory, I. mean not to diveft our times of 
dieir rigbt of fettling new allegories: but 
from the different manners of thinking, I 
iball draw fome rules^ for thofe that are to 
tread thefe paths. 

The charader of noble fimplicity was the 
chief aim of the Gredks and Romans : of 
which Romeyn de Hooghe has given tho 
veiy contrail. His book, in general^ may 
very fitly be compared to the elm in Virgil's 
heU: 

Hone fidem fomia vulga 
Fana temreferunU foUifyueJuh ommbia 
haxent^ Mn. VL 

The diftindlnefs of the ancient allegory was 
owing to' the individuation of its images. 
Their rule, (if we except only a few of thofe 
above-mentioned), was to avoid every ambi- 
guity;- a rule flightly obferved by the mo- 
derns : the Hart, for inftance, fymbolizitig • 

• Vide PicintHi Mund. Symb. 

P 4 baptifmj 
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baptifm, revenge, remorfe, and flattery j 
the Cedar, a preacher, worldly vanities, a- 
fcholar, and a woman dying in the pangs of 
child-birth. 

That fimplicity and diftindnefs were al- 
ways accompanied by a certain decency. 
A hog fignifying, among the Egyptians, a 
fcrutator of myfteries', together with all the 
fwine of Caefar Ripa and Ibme of the mo- 
derns,' would have been thought, by the 
Greeks, too indecent a fymbol of any thing 
whatever: fave only where that animal 
made part of the arms of a place^ as it ap* 
pears to be on the Eleufinian coins ^. * 

The laft rule of the ancients was to be* 
ware of figns too near a-kin to the thing 
fignified. Let the young allegorift obferve 
thefe rules, and ftudy them, Jointly with 
mythology, and the remoteft hiftory. 

Indeed fonje modern allegories, (if thofe 
pught-to be called modern that are entirely 

f ShawVoyag. T.I. 

» P^yipgn Tcforg Brit, T* I, p. 219, 

: in 
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in the tafte of antiquity), may perhfaps be 
compared with the fublimcr clafs of the an- ' 
dent. . / 

Two brothers of the Barbarigo-famfly, 
immediately fucceeding each other ', in the 
dignity of Doge of Venice, are allegorized 
by Caftor and Pollux ' 5 one of whom, as, 
the fable tells us, gave the other part of 
that immortality which Jupiter had con- 
ferred on him alone. Pollux, in tfie alle- 
gory, prefents his brother, reprefented by 
a {kull, with a circling fhake, as the fymr 
bol of eternity 5 on the reverie of a fidi* 
tious coin, beneath the defcribed figures, 
there drops a broken brancji from a tree, 
with the Virgilian infcription, 

Primo avuljo non deficit alter. 

Another idea on one of Lewis XlVthV ' ^ - 

.' Egnatiufi de cxcmpl. illuftr. Vir. Venct, L. V. 

P'i33 

• NumUm^ Barbar. Gent n^ 37. Padova, X732V 

fol. • , 

coins, ^ 
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coinsy is as worthy of notice; being fhuck ' 
on occaiion of the Duke ofLorrain's quit- 
ing his dominions, after the furrender of 
Marfal, for having betrayed both the Froich 
and Auilrian courts. The Duke is Proteus 
overcome by the arts of Menelaus> and 
bound> after having, in vain, tried all his 
difib'ent forms. At a diilance the con- 
quered citadel is to be feen> and the year 
of its furronder marked in the infcription. 
There was no occafion for the fuperfluous 
epigraph : Protei Artes deluja. 

Patience, or rather a longing earneft de- 
fire V reprcfented by a female figure^ with, 
folded hands, gazing on a watch, is a very 
good image of the lower clafs. It muft in- 
deed be owned, that the inventors of the 
moft pidiirefque allegories have contented 
Aefiiiel^es with the remains of antiquity i 
none having been authorifcd to cftablifh 

* Medailles de Louis le Grand, a. 1663. Paris 7702.^ 

fol- 

» Thcfaur, dc Argut. Dift. 

images 
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images of their own fancy, for the general 
imitation of the artifts. Neither has any 
attempt of latter times deferved the honour : , 
for in the whole Iconology of Ripa, of two 
or three that are tolerable one8> 

Nantes in gurgite vaJlo\ 

an Ethiopian wafhing himfelf, . ^s an allufion 
to labour loft"^, is perhaps the beft. There 
are indeed images, and ufeful hints, difperfed 
in fomc books of greater note, (as for in- 
Aance, The Temple of Stupidity in the Spec- 
tator ',) which ought to be coUedled, and 
made more general. Thus, were the trea-* 
fares of icience joined to thc^ of art, the 
time might come^ when a painter would be 
able to reprefent an ode, as well as a tra^* 
gcdy, 

I fhall myielf fubmit to the publick ibme 
images: for rules inftru£k, but examples 
ftill more. Friendship, I find every where 

^ Ripa Icpnol. P. II. p. 166. 

« Spcd^tor, £4it 1724. Vol II* p. 201. 

pitifully 
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pitifully reprefented, and its emblems are 
not worth mentioning : their flying fcribbled; 
labels fhew us the depth of their inventors. ,, 
This nobleft of human virtues I v^^ould: 
paint in tlie figures of thofe two immortal- 
fiiends of heroic times, Thefeus and Piri- 
thous. The head of the former is faid to 
be on gems ' :• he likewife appears with the 
club * wcm from Periphetes, a ion of VuP 
can, on a gern^ of Philemon. Thefeus con- 
fequcntly might be drawn with fome re- 
femblance. Friendfhip, at the brink of 
danger, might be taken from the idea of an 
old picture at Delphos, as defcribcd hy Pau- 
fanias \ Thefeus was painted in the adion 
of defending himfelf and his friend againft 
the The(protian«, with his own; fword in- 
one hand, and another drawn from the fide 
of his fi-iend,; in the other. The beginning 
o£ their friendfliip, as defcribed by Plu- 



y Canini Imag. dcs Heros. N. I. 

» Stoch Pier. Grav. PL LI. 

^ Paufaa. L.^. p. 870. ^71- . 
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tardb ^ might alfo be an image oi that idea« 
I am aftonUhed iiot to. have met, among 
the emblems of 4ie great men of the Bar- 
barigo^family, with an image of a gopd 
man and eternal fiiend. Such was Nicolas 
Barbarigo, who contraftcd with Marcp Tri- 
vifano a friendfhip worthy of immortality ; ^ 

Mmumentum are perennius : ' 

a little rare treatife alone has preferved dieir 
memory % 

A little hint of Plutarch's mig^t furniih 
an image of Ambition : he mentions * die 
facrifices of Honour, . as being performed 
bareheaded ; whereas all othqr facrifices, fave 
only thofe of Saturn % were offered with co- 
vered heads. This cuftom he believes tx) 

> 

* Vit.Thcfei. p. 29* 

^ De MonfirofaAmicitia refpedu perfe£lionis inteir 
Nic. Barbar. & Marc. Trivifan. Vcnet, apud Franc, 
Baba/ 1628. 4* ' 

* Vita MarccUi. Ortclii Capita Deor. L. II. 

figr 41* . 

• Thomafin. Donar. Vet. c. 5. 

have 
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The fountain w^ near H»liQar6a0[tis in Zzm 
lia. Vitruvius^ thought he had di&overed 
|he truth of thit fii^on : ibme inhabitants 
of . Argos jand TroesQerie, fays he, going thither 
i/dth a mind to fettle, diipo^Iei^d the Ca- 
rians;andLeleg;cs5 who, {heltering them- 
felves among the mountains, began toha^- 
rals the Gieeks with their excurfions: but 
oqe of the inhabitants hayiog diicpvered 
fome particular qualities in that fountain, 
ereded a building near it, for the convex 
• nience of thofe who had a mind to make 
ufe of its water. Greeks and Barbarians 
mingled there ; and thefe at length, . ac- 
cuftomed to the. Greek, civility, loft thdr 
^vagene6, and were infenfibly .Qioulded 
into anotho* nature. The fable itfelf k 
well known to the artifts : but the narrative 
of Vitruvius might inftrud them how to 
draw the allegory of a people taught huma- 
nity and dvilifed, like the Ruffians by Pe- 

. . '. ' « ArchiteftKL. II. c. 8. 

ter 
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ter the t^irft. The fable of Orpheus might 
ferve the iame purpofe, Exprcflion only 
mui): decide the choice. 

Suppoiing the above general obiervations 
Upon allegory infufficient to evince its neceC- 
iity in painting, the examples will at leait 
demonilrate, that painting reaches beyond 
the fenfes^ 

The two chief performances in allego- 
rical painting, mentioned in my treatife, viz. 
the Luxemburg gallery, and the cupola of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna, may ihew 
how poetical, how happy an ufe their au- 
thors made of allegory. 

Rubens propofing to paint Henry IV. 
as a humane viftor, with lenity and good- 
nefs prevailing, even in the punifbment of 
unnatural rebels, and treacherous banditti, 
rcprefents him as Jupiter ordering the gods 
to overthrow and ponifh the vices : Apollo 
and Minerva let fly their darts upon them, 
and the vices, hideous monflers, in a tu- 
multuous uproar tumble over each other: 
Q_ ' • Mars, 
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Mars, entering in a fury, threatens total 
deftruftion ; but Venus, image of celeftial 
love, gently lays hold of his arm : —you 
fancy you hear her blandifhing petition to 
the mailed god : " rage not* with cruel re- 
venge againft the vices«— they are punifli- 
ed/' 

The whole performance of Daniel Gran " 
is an allegory, relative to the Imperial Li- 
brary, and all its figures are as the branches 
of one fingle tree. 'Tia a painted Epc^ee, 
not beginning from the eggs of Leda j but, 
as Homer chiefly rehearfes the anger of 
Achilles, this immortalisses only the Em- 
peror's care of the fdences. The prepara- 
tions for the building of the library are re- 
prefentcd in the following manner : 

Imperial raajefty appears as a lady fitting, 
her head fumptuoufly dreflfed^ and on her 
breaft a golden heart, as a fymbol of the 
Emperor's generofity. With her fccptre (he 

' "^ Vide ReprefentatioBibliothccje CefareaeVjennaE 
1737. f^'* obt. 

gives 
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gives the fummons to tbe builders; at her 
feet fits a genius with an angle, palette, and 
chiflel ; another hovo's over her with the 
figures of the Graces, as fymbols of that 
good tafte which prevailed in the whole. 
Next to the chief figure fits general Libe- 
rality, with a purfe in her hand} below 
her a genius, with the table of the Roman 
Congiarius, and behind her the Auftrian 
Liberality,, her mantle embroidered with 
larks. Several Genii gather the treafures 
that flbiv from the Cornucopia, in order to 
diftribute them among the votaries of the 
arts and fciences, chiefly thofe, whofe good 
offices to the library had entitled* them to 
regard. The execfution of the Imperial or- 
ders perlbnified, direds her face to the com- 
manding figure, and three children prefent 
the model of the houfe. Next her an old 
man, the image of Experience, meafures 
on a table tlie plan of the building, a ge- 
nius (landing beneath him with a plummet, 
as ready to begin. Next the old man fits 

Q^ Invcn- 
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Invention, with t ftatue of liis in her righr, 
and a book in her left hand, fignifying, that 
Nature and Science are die fathers of Inven-' 
tion, the puzzling (chemes of which are re-* 
preiented by a Sphinx lying before her. 

This performance was compared to the 
great platfond of Le Moine at Verfailles, 
with an eye to the neweft produdtions of 
t^rance and Germany alone : for the great 
gallery of the fame palace^ painted by 
Charles le Brun, is^ without doirt)t^ the 
fublimefl performance of poeticic painting, 
fince the time of Rubens; and being pof' 
feiTed of this, as well as of the gallery of 
Luxemburg, France may boaft of the two 
hioil learned allegorical performances. 

The gallery of Le Brun contains tfje his- 
tory of Louis XIV. from the Pyrenaean 
peace, to that of Nimeguen, in nine large^ 
and eighteen fmaller pieces : that in which 
the King determines war againft Holland, 
contains, in itfelf alone, an ingenious and 
fublimc applicatbn of almoft the whole 

mytho- 
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mythology * : its beauties arc too exuberant 
for this'treatifc; let the artift*s ideas be 
judged dnly by two of the fm^r compo- 
fitions. He reprefents the famous paiTage 
over the Rhine : his herb iits in a chariot, 
a thunderbolt in his hand, and Hercules^ 
the image of heroifm, drives him thropgh 
the midft of tempeAudus waves. The figure 
reprefenting Spain is borii down by the ciirr 
rent: the river god, aghaft, lets fall hit 
oar; the vidories, approaching on rapid 
wings, prefent fhields, marked with tha 
names of the towns conquered after the 
pafTage. Europa jiftoniihed beholds thcr 
fcene. 

Another reprcfents the conclufion of the 
peace, Holland, though with4ield by d^e 
Imperial Eagle, fnatching her robe, runs to 
meet peace, defcending from heaven, fur^ 
rounded by the Genii of gaiety and pleaftire, 
fcattering flowers all around hcr^ Vanity, 

® This piece is engraved by Simmoneau Senior 
Cpnf. Jycpicic Vies des p. P. dc R, T, I. p, 64. 

Q^ crowned 
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crowned with peacx)cl?:s feathers, endeavours 
to withrhold Spain :»nd Geripany frorh fol- 
lowing; their affoci^tc^: but perqeiviqg the 
cavern where arms are .forged for Fr?incc 
and Holland, and hearing fame threatening 
in the fkies, they likcwife ifollow/her ex- 
amfde- Is not thq/Qrmer of thefc two per- 
formances eomparable, in fiiblimity,\to the 
Neptarie .of Home;;, and fhe ftrides of his 
immortal horf?$? . \ 
i But let examples be never fo {hiking, 
allegciy will ftill have adverfaries : they 
rofe in times of old, againft that of Homer 
himfdf. There are people of too delicate 
a confcience, to bear truth and fidion in 
one piece: they are -fcSnidalized at a poor 
river- god in fome- facr^d.ftory. Pouffin 
met with their rqjroaches, for perfonify- 
ing the Nile in his Moles ^ A ftill ftronger 

V Another repfcfentation of that ftory, and one of 
f ouffin's beft orFginals, is in the gallery of Drcfden, 
in which the river god is extremely advantagepi^s to 
the compofition of the whole. 

party 
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party has declared againft the obfcurity of 
allegory s for which they ccnfured, and ftill 
continue .to cenfure, Le Bryin. Bqt who is 
there fo little experienced as not to know, 
that perfpkuity and obfeurity depend often 
upon time and: circuniftances ? When Phi- 
dias fi^ft added a tortoife ^ to his Venus, 'tis 
likely that few wfere acquainted with his 
defigUvin it, and bold was the artift who 
firft dared to ^ fetter her : time, however, 
made the- meaning as. clear as the figures 
themfelves. Allegory, as Plato fays ' of 
poetry in general, has fomcthing enigowtick 
in itfelf, ^^d is not calculated for the bulk 
of mankind. And (hould the painter, from 
the fear of being obfcurp, adapt his perform- 
ance to the capacity of thofe, who look 
upon a piiSure as upon a. tumultuous mob, 
he might as well check every new and ex- 
traordinary idea. The dcfign of the famous 
Fred. Barocci, in his Maftyrdoqi of Sf . Vi-r 

•1 Plin. ' 

^ Plato Alciblad. II. P. 457. 1. 30. 

C^^ talis, 
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talis, by drawing a litde gid alluring a 
magpyc with a cherry, muft have been very 
myftctious to many ; the cherry * alluding 
to the ieafon, in which that faint fufFered. 

The painting of the greater machines, 
and of the larger parts of publick hmldings, 
palaces, &;c. ought to be allegorical. Q^an^ 
deur is relative to grandeur; and heroick 
actions are not to be fung in elegiack ftrainS; 
But is every fidlion allegorical in every place ? 
The Venetian Doge might as well preten4 
to enjoy his fuperiorrty in Terra Jirma. I 
am miftaken if the Famcfian gallery is to 
be ranked among the allegorical perform- 
ances. Nevertheleis Annibal, perhaps not 
having it in bis power to choofe his fubjett, 
may have been too roughly ufed in my trea^ 
tifc : it is known Aat the Duke of Orleans 

• Baldinucci, Notiz. de 'P. d. D. P. 118. Ar- 
genville feems not to have underftood the wojnd, Q* 
liegia : he faw that it fliottld be a fymbol of fpring, 
and cl)angcd the cherry to a butterfly j the chief 
pbjc<a of the pifture he omits, and talks only of t|^e 
giH. . • " ' ' ^ • . - 

^e^rcd 
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dcfircd Coypel to paint in his gallery the 
hiilory of iEneas*. 

The Neptune of Rubens', in the gallery 
at Drefden, painted on purpofe to adorn tl)e 
magnifiqent entry of the Infant Ferdjnand 
pf Spain into Antwerp, as governor of the 
Netherlands ; was there, on a triumphal 
arch, allegorical ''^ The god of the ocean 
frowning his wa?es into peace, was a po- 
dick image of the Princess efcaping thp 
ftorm, and arriving fafe at Genoa. But 
now he is nothing more than the Neptune 
pf Virgil. 

Vafari, when pretending to find allegory 
in the Athenian fchool of Raphael', viz. 
a comparifon of philofophy and aftronoqiy 
with theology, {cctx\$ to have required, and, 
by the common opinion of his tjme, tp 
^ave been authorifed to require fomeihing 

* Lcpicie Vies dcs P. R. P. II. p. 17, x8. 
« Rtcueil d'Eftamp. dc* la Gall, de Drefd. fol. 48, 
^ Pompa & Introims Ferdiijandi Hifp, Inf. p. 15. 
^ntv. 1641. fol. 

f yaferi vitc. P. III. Vol. I. p. 76^ 

^and 
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grand and above the vulgar, in the decora- 
tions of a grand apartment : though indeed 
there be nothing but what is obvious at firft 
look, and that is, a reprefentation of the 
Athenian academy ''. 

But in ancient times, there was np flory 
in a temple, that was not, at the fanf>e time» 
allegorical > allegory being clofely interwo- 
ven with mythology : the gods of Homer, 
fays an ancient, are the moft lively imager 
of the different power3 of the uniyerfe ; (ha- 
dows of elevated ideas : gnd the gallantries of 
Jupiter and Juno, in the platfond of a. tem- 
ple of that goddefs. at Samps, were looked 
on as fvich ; air being reprefented by Jupiter, 
and earth by Juno *. 

Here I think it incumbent upon me to 
clear up what I have faid concerning the 
contradidipns in the chara^er of the Athe- 
nians, as reprefented by Parrhafius. This 

y Chambray Idee de la P. p. 107, 108. Bellori 
P^fcri?. delle Imagini dip. da RafFaello, &c. 
* Heraclid. Pontic, de Allegoria Homeri, p. 443. 

you 
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you think an eafy matter 5 the painter hav- 
ing done it either in the hiftprical way, cm: 
in feveral pidures : which latter is abfurd. 
Has not there been even a ftatjie of that 
people, done by Leochares, as well ^ a 
temple * ? The compofition of the pidur^ 
in queftion, has ftill eluded all probable con- 
jedlures* ^ and the help of allegory having 
been called in, has produced nothing but 
Teforo's * ghaftly phantoms. This fatal 
picture of Parrhafius, I am afraid, will of 
itfelf be a perpetual inftance of the fuperior 
fkill of the ancients in allegory. 

What has been faid already of allegory, 
in general, contains likewife what remarks 
may be made upon its being applied to de- 
corations 3 neverthelefs as you infift upon 
that point particularly, I (hall lightly men- 
tion it too. 

There are two chief laws in decoration, 

« Jofephi Antiq. L. XIV. c. 8. Edit,, Haverc, 

^ Dati vite de Tittori. p. 73. 

^ Thcfaur. Idea Arg. Dift. €• III. p.84r : 

visf. 
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VIZ. to adorn fuitaWy to the nature of thingi 
and places, and with truth ; and not to fol* 
low an arbitrary fancy. 

The firft, as it concerns the artifts in ge- 
neral, and di£tat63 to them the adjufling of 
things in fuch a manner, as^to make them 
relative to each other, claims elpecially a 
flrid propriety in decorations : 

*— Non ut placidis weant immitia^^ 

Hon 

The facred (ball not be mixed with the 
profane, no!r the terrible with the fublime ; 
this wa? the reafon for rgeifling the fheeps^ 
heads ^ in the Doric Metopes, at the chapel 
of the palace of Luxemburg at Paris, 

The fecond law excludes licentionfneis ; 
nay drcumfcribeg the architedl and deco^^ 
rator within much narrower limits than the 
painter J who fometimes mqft, in fpitc of 
reafon, fubjcft his own fancy, and Greece, to 

^ Blondcl Maifons dc Plaifance, T. II. p. 26. 
4 faihion^ 
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faililon, even in hiftory-pieces : but pub** 
lick buildings, and fuch works as are made 
for futurity, claim decorations that will out- 
laft the whims of fafliion \ like thofe that, 
by their dignity,and foperior excellence, bore 
down the attacks of many a century : other- 
wife they fade away, grow infipid and out 
of fafliion, perhaps before the . finifliing of 
the very work to which they are added. 

The former law diredls the artift to alle^- 
gory : the latter to the imitation df antiquir- 
ty \ and this concerns chiefly the fmaller 
decorations. 

Such I call thofe that make not up of 
themfelves a whole, or thofe that are addi- 
tional to the larger ones. The ancients ne- 
ver applied fliells, when not required by the 
fable 9 as in the cafe of Venus and the Tri- 
tons i or by the place, as in the temples of 
Neptune: and lamps decked with fliells' 
are fuppofed to have made part of the imple- 
ments of thofe temples. For the fame rea- 

^ Paflerii Lucernac fifl. Tab. 51. 

fon 
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fon they may give luftre, and be very fig- 
nificant, in proper places ; as in the feftoons 
of the Stadthoufe at Amfterdam ^ 

Sheep and ox-heads ftripped of their fkin, 
16 far from juflifying a promifcuous ufe of 
fliells, as the author feems inclined to think, 
are plain arguments to the contrary : for they 
not only were relative to the ancient facri- 
fices, but were thought to be endowed with 
a power of averting lightning ^ ; and Numa 
pretended to have been fecretly inftruded 
about them by Jupiter *. Nor can the Co- 
rinthian capital ferve for an inftance of d 
feemingly abfurd ornament, authorifed and 
rendered fafliionable by time alone : for it 
feems of an origin more natural and reafon- 



•d* 



'".Quellinus.Maifon de la Ville d'Amft. 1655. fol. 

« Arnob, adv. Gentcs L> V. p. 157. Ecjit. Lugd. 
1651. 4. 

^ An ox-head on the reverfe of an Attick gold 
coin, ftamped with the head of Hercules and his club, 
is fuppofed to allude to his labours, (Haym. 7^eforo 
Britt. 1. 182.) and to be, in general, a fymbol of 
ftrcngth, induftry, or patience, (Hypnerotomachia 
Pulyphili. Venet. Aid. ful.} 

able 
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Able than Vitruvius makes it; which is, 
however, an enquiry more adapted to a 
treatife on architefture. Pocock believed 
that the Corinthian order had not much 
reputation in the time of Pericles, who 
built a temple to Minerv^ : but he fliould 
have been reminded, that the Doric order 
belonged to the temples of that goddefs^ as 
Vitruvius informs us \ 

Thefe decorations ought to be treated like 
architeflure in general, which owes its gran- 
deur to fimplicity, to a fyftcm of few parts, 
which being not complex themfelves, branch 
out into grace and fplendour. Remember 
here the channelled pillars of the temple of 
Jupiter, at Agrigentum, (Girgenti now) which 
were large enough to contain, in one fingle 
gutter, a man at full length ^. In the fame 
manner thefe decorations muft not only be 
few, but thofe muft likewife confift of few' 



^ Vltruv. L. I. c. 2. 

^ Diodor. Sic. L, XIII. p. 375. al. 507, 



parts, 
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parts, which arc to appear with an air of 
grandeur and eaTe. 

The firft law (to fetum to allegory) 
might be lengthened oiit ihtp man^ ^ fiib^ 
altern rule : but the nature of things and 
circumflances is, and e?er tnuit be^ the ar^ 
tiil's firft aim > as for examples, refutation 
promifed rather more inftrudlion than au-^ 
thority. 

Arion riding on his dolphin^ as unmeant 
ingly reprelented upon a Sopra-porta^ in a 
new treatifc on archite€hire ', though a iig-i 
nifieant image in the apartments of a French 
Dauphin, would be a very poor one in any 
plkce where Philanthropy, or the pfotedliort 
of attifls like him, could not immediately 
be hinted at. ' On the contrary, he would 
even to this day, though without his lyrc^ 
be an ornament to any publick building at 
Tarentum, becaufe the ancient Tarentines, 
ftamped on their coins the image of Taras, 

* Blondel Maifons dc Plaifance. 

one 
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one of the ions of Neptune, riding on ai 
dolphin, on a iiippofition of hi$ being dieir 
firft founder. 

The allegorical decorations of a build- 
ing, raifed by the contributions of a whole 
nation,. I mean the Duke of Marlborough's 
palace at Blenheim, are abfurd: enomoLous; 
lions of maify ftone, above two portals^ 
tearing to pieces a little cock"". The hint 
iprung from a poor puru 

Nor can it be denied that antiquity fur- 
niihes ibme ideas ieemingly analogous ta 
this: as for inftance, the lionefs on the 
tomb of Lesna, the miflreis of Ariftogito% 
raifed in honour of her conftancy amidft the 
torments applied by the tyrant, in order to 
extort from her a confeiSon df the conipi-- 
rators againft him. But from this, I am 
afraid, nothing can arife iii behalf -of the 
above pitiful decoration : diat miftrefs of 
the martyr of liberty having been a no- 
torious woman^ and whofe name could 

» Vide Spcaator, Ns 51. 

R not 
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not depsndy ft^wi ft pabSck (rill. Of tlift 
ramfe oatttte ane ^r lizv^ Upd (cogt dn (t> 
temple', alluding to the names,tS ^ ttm 
ait:httd£U> ^Drufi ^ 9a|r^u«?^. ^ a- 
b6vo>incntioned liotiefi iiaxuig^ h<k tongviftt' 
ihacletlre al^oiyftill moree^^teffive., The: 
Ibneft <^ iht tomb df Uio i^tmoutLabV 
holding with her fore-paws a nun, as « 
f3^t>(4 of bef maniiere \ was petha^s ool 
imitation of the formec This Uqa «rai> ^ 
gefterid/ 1^ up(m the tombs of the brave. 
' 'It is not indeed to be pretended that eveiy 
<*ninO€»it and image <rf" the anciefil vafes, 
tods, &c. fliould be allegorica] ; tmd to tat* 
plain-many of them, in that way, would be 
equally difficult and cooje^urar. I am not 
bold enough to maintain, that an caf&en 
Iftmp *, in the fliape of an oxVhead,jge)eaBS a 
perpetual remembrance of ufeful ldbours,,oa 

• Paufan. L. I. c. 43. I. 22. 

■ • t'lin. fijft. N. L ■ XXXVI. C. 5. 
f B«uf. L. n. c. i..Eii5. I. n. 
' Idem. L. IX. c. 40. P. 795. ]. it. 

• Aldrovand. Je QjiHdnip. bifuk. p. f^i. 

account 
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ac<:oiLftt of the perpetm^r of the fire ; nor to 
decypher here a myfterious facrifice to Pluto 
and Proferpme '. ?ut the image of a Trch 
jan Pr^i^c, carried off by Jupiter, to be bis 
favQurite^ was pf great and honourable fig- 
lufic^tion in the mande of a Trojan. Birds 
pecking grapes feem as fuitable to ah urn, 
93. the yqung Bacchus brought by Mercury 
tp ht nprfed by Leucothea, on a large mar- 
ble ya/e pf the Athenian Salpion^ The 
grapes may be a iymbol of the pleafures the 
deceaied enjoy in Elyiium: the pleafures 
pf hereafter being commonly fuppofed to be 
fuch^ as the deceafed' chiefly delighted in 
when alive. A bird, I need not fay, was 
^ image of the ibul. A Sphinx, on a 
cup facred to Bacchus, is fuppofed to be an 
alluiio;! to the adventures of Oedipus at 
Thebes, Bacchus's birth place " j as a 

• BeHori Luccrn. Sepulcr. P. L fig. 17. 

• Spon. Mifc. Sea. II. Art. I. P. 25. 

. • Vide Buonarotti Offcrv. fopra alcuni McJaglt. 
Froem* p. 3CXV!« Roma. 1693. 4, 

R 2 Li- 
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Lizard on a cup of Mentor, may hint 
at the pofTefTor, whofe name perhaps was 
Saurus. 

There is ibmc reaibn to fearch for alle- 
gory, in moH: of the ancient performances^ 
when we confider, that they even built al- 
legorically. , Such an allufive building was ' 
a gallery at Olympia'', facred to the feven 
liberal arts, and re-echoing feven times a 
poem read aloud there. A temple of Mer- 
cury, fupported, inftead pf pillars,, by 
Herms, or, as we now fpdl, Terms, on 
a coin of Aurelian % is of the iamc kind : 
there is on its front a dog, a cock, and a 
tongue \ figures that want no explication. 

Yet the temple of Virtue and Honour, 
built by Marcellus, was ftill more learnedly 
executed : having confecrated his Sicilian 
fpoils to that purpofe, he was difappointed 
by the priefls, whom he firil confulted on 

"^ Plutarch, dc Garrulit. p. 501. 
' TrUlan Copamcnt. Hift. des Empen T. t. 
p. 632. 

that 
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daat defign \ who told him, that no fingle 
temple could admit of two divinities. Mar- 
cellus therefore oridered two temples to be 
Built, adjoining to each other, in fuch a 
manner that whoever would be admitted to 
that of Honour muft pafs through that of 
Virtue^; thus publickly indicating, that vir- 
tue alone leads to trpe honour : this tem- 
ple was near the Porta Capena *. And here 
I cannot help remembering thofe hollow 
ftatues of ugly fatyrs *, which, when opened, 
were found replete with little figures of the 
graces^ to teach, that no judgment is to be 
formed from outward appearances, and that 
a fair mind makes amends for a homely 
body. 

Perhaps, Sir, fbme of your objedlions may 
have been omitted : if fb, it was againft my 
will — r-and at this inftant, I remember one 

y PluUrcb. Marcell. p. 277. 

f y ulpii Latium, T, XL L, IL c. ato. p. 175. 

* Banicr Mythol, T. II. L.I. ch. 11. p. 181. 

R 3 con- 
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concerning the Greek art of changing him; 
eyes to black ones. Diofcorides is the only 
writer that mentions it\ Attenipts of this 
kind have been made in our days: t cer* 
tain Sileiian counted was the favourite beauty 
of the age, and univerfally acknowledged 
to be perfed, had it not been for her blue 
eyes, which Ibmp of her admirers wUhed 
were black* The lady, informed of th« 
wifhes of her adorers, by repeated endea^ 
vours overcame nature s her eyes beiratpg 
black,---and ^e blind* 

I am not iatisfied with myfe^f, nor per- 
haps have given yon fatisfadion : but the 
fixt is inexhauilible, and gU cannot be writ? 
ten. I only wanted tp amu£e myielf agree- 
ably at my leifure hours } and the converfa? 
don of my friend Frederic Oeser, a trae 
imitator of Ariftides, the painter of the Ibul^ 
was not a little favourable to my purpcib ; 
the name of which worthy friend and ar^- 

^ Piofrorjd. deReMed. L. V. c. 179. 

m 
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lift * £ball fpread a luftre over die end of 
my treadfe, 

« Fred. Oefer, one of the moft extenfive geniufes 
wUcb the prefent age can boaft of, is a Qerman^ 
and now lives at Drefden; where» to the honour 
of his country, and the emolument of the art, he 
gets his livelihood by teaching young blockheads, 
of the Saxon-race, the elements of drawing ; and by 
etchii^ after the Flemiih painters. N. of Tranfl* 
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CONNOISSEUR. 

* " > > ■■ Nm^ fi quid tur6idi$ Roma 
Ek^et^ accedas : tMrnertve impr^hm in iU^ 
Cafiips trtaina : nee te qMjheris ixtra. 
ffam Rm$e efi ^« non ? * > » ■ 

V GU call yourfdf a Cormoijfeury and the 
firil diing yoa gaze at| in confidcring 
works of art, is the workmanfliip, the de- 
licacy of the pencilling, or the poliih given 
by the chifflbL— It was the idea how- 
ever, its grandeur or meanne^, its d^^ 
nity, fitneftj or unfitnefs, that ought iirft 
to have been examined : for induflry and 
talents are independent of each other. A 
piece of painting or fculptufe cannot, mere* 
^ psx account of its having been laboured, 
4 claim 
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daim more merit than a book of the fame 
£)rt. To work curioufly, and with.unne- 
ceflary refinements, is as little the mark of 
a great artift, as to write learnedly is that 
of a great author. An image anxioufly 
finifhed, in every minute trifle, may be fidy 
compared to a treatife crammed with quo- 
tations of^ books, that perhaps were never 
read. Remember this, and you will not 
be amaeed at the laurel leaves of Bermm\ 
Apollo and Daphne, nor at the net held 
by Adams's ftatue of water at Potzdam : you 
will only be convinced that workmanlhip is 
not the flandard which diftinguifhes the an- 
tique firom the modern. 

Be attentive to difcover whether an artift 
had ideas of his own, or only copied thofc 
of others ; whether he knew the chief aim 
of all art. Beauty, or blundered through the 
dirt of vulgar form^ ; whether he performed 
like a man, or played only like a child. 

Books 
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■ Books may be written, and works of art 
executed, at a very fmiiU expence of ideas. 
A painter may mechanically paint a Ma-* 
donna, and pleafe ; and a profefibr, in the 
feme manner, may write Metaphyfics to the 
admiration of a thoufand {Indented ^ But 
would you know whether an artift deferves 
his name, let him invent, let him do the fame 
thing repeatedly : for as one feature may 
modify a mien, fb, by changing the atti- 
tude of one limb, the artift may give a new 
hint towards a charaderiftic diftindion of two 
^gures, b other refpefts exadlly 'the fame, 
and prove himfelf a man.. Plato, in JR^- 
phaePs Athenian fchool, but flightly moves 
his finger : yet he means enough, and infi-^ 
nitely more than all Zuccbarts meteors. 
For as it requires more ability to fay much 
in a few words, than to do the contrary s and 
as good fenie delights rather in things than 
Ihcws, it follows, that one finglc figure may 
foe the theatre of all an artift's ikill : though, 
by all that is ftale and trivial ! the bulk of 

painters 
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puBtnrs would tfaifiH ;t a$ tyraonical to t>e 
ibmetln^ C(»fined fp two or thne figure^ 
in gre^t ooly* 91 ^ ^emer^l ^i|ers of 
this agp would grw $it the pFpf>o^ of h^» 
gbuui^ liie world wi^ tb^ owo {vfirvtj^ 
ftbdc, # ^lic hobby-hcxfes 1^ aGde* 
fi»: fine cbai^ make the b^au. Tls hencQ 
^t moft young artiAs, 

Enjrancbis'd from their tutor's care^ 

dioofe ratho* to make th^ir cntraiKe wid) 
feme perplexed compofition, idian widi on^ 
^ure ftroi^ly ^qed and mafbedy execut- 
ed. BHt let hioi). who, content to pleafe 
the iew> wants not to earn either hread or 
applauie fmax a gaping mdb, let him re- 
member that t^ management of a '* littU* 
more or le& really diftinguiihes ardft from 
artift; that the truly feniible produces a 
muldpUci^j as well asquickneis and delicacy 
of feelings, whilft the dafhing quack tickles 
only feeble feol«s and callous organs; that 
he may confequmtly be great in fingle 

figures^ 
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new and various in itpeating things the moil 
trite. Here I (peak out of the moudi of 
the aadents : diw thdr wocks tiwik z and 
bcttfa our wffters luid painters wotdd oondt 
neacer &mi, d|i not the one bofy tibeOH 
irives with their vfoedg oQty^ the other widi 
their proportions* 

1% the £ice of Apollo pride eanrfi itfeliP 
chid^ m &e <^ and nedier lip j anger 
1(1 the noftrils; fad contempt in the qxA^- 
ing qooudi $ the grac^ inhabit ^ teA oi 
his divine head^ and unruffled beautf , fiko 
tiie fun^ ifareams athwart the p^OGkms. la 
Laocoon you fee bodily pams, and iodigna* 
tbn at undeferved fufierbgs^ twift the nole^ 
and paternal fympatby din^ the eye-balls. 
Strokes like thefe are, as in Homer, a whole 
idea in one word ; he only finds them who 
is able to underftand them. Take it for 
certain, that the ancients aimed at expre^ 
j6ng much in little,^ 

Their 
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Tbdr ore was rtcb^ and f even times furgi 
if lead t 

l^b^reas moft moderfts, like traddmea in 
d^e|s; l^g <>ut all their vsrares atonoe. 
lfomfer> by raifing all the gods from thdr 
igbats, Qn .^^Up'^ appearing ^mongft them \ 
gives a fublimer idea than all the learning of 
Callm^chus could furnifh. If ever a pre- 
judice imy be of ufe, 'tis here ; hopd largely 
from the. ancient works in approaching, them, 
oor fear di&ppointments ; but examine^ pe- 
fufe» ^v?ith cool fedateneis and filenced pai^ 
fions^. left your difhirbed brain find Xeno* 
phon flat and Niobe inflpid. 

To original ideas, we oppoie copied, not 
imitated ones* Copying we call the flaviih 
crawling of the hand and eyes, after a cer- 
tain model : whereas reafonable imitation 
juft takes the hint, in order to work by it- 
felf. Domenicbino^ the painter of Tender- 
nefs, imitated the heads of the pretended. 

• Hymn, in ApoH. 

Alex- 
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Alearander at Florence^ and of the Niobe at 
llome^s but altered diem like a mafien 
Qb ^ms and coins you may find many a 
figure k£ Pouffin'% : hi^ Salomon is the Ma-v 
tedonian Jupker : but whatever his imita*' 
tion produced, differs from the firft idea^ as 
the bloflbms of a tranfplanted tree difier 
firom thoie that fprung in its native foil* 

Anodier method of copying is, to com- 
pile a Madonna from Maratta\ a S. Jofeph 
itom Barocci i other figures from other mai^ 
ters, and lump them together in order to 
make a whole* Many fuch altar-{Mece9 
you may find, even at Rome ; and fuch a 
painter was the late celebrated Mafucci of 
that city. — i— Copying I call, moreover, the 
following a certain form, without the leaft 
confcioufnefs of one's being a blockheads 
Such was he who, by the command of 
a certain Prince, painted the nuptials pf 

*» Alexander, ii| his S. John, in Su Andrea della 
Valle at Rome ; Niobe, in a pidlurc belonging to rfie 
Teforo di S. Gemaroy at Naples, 

S . Pfyche, 
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Pfyche,or,if you will> the Queen of Sheba:— 
'twas a pity there was no other Pfyche to te 
founds but that dangerous one oi Raphael. 
Moft of the late great ftatues of the faints^ 
tn St. Peter's at Rome^ are of the fame ftuflP 
*— the block at 500 Roman crowns from 
the quarry. 

The fecond charaderiftic of works of art 
is Beauty. The higheft objed of medita- 
tion for man is man, and for the artifl: 
there is none above his own frame. 'Tis by 
moving your ienies that he reaches your 
foul : and hence the analyfis of the bodily 
fyftem has ijo lefs difBculties for him, than 
that of the human mind for the philofo- 
pher. I do not mean the anatomy of the 
mufcles, veilels, bones,' and their difl^rent 
fprms and (ituations ; nor the relative mea- 
fure of the whole to its parts, and wee 
lierfa : for thc-knife, excrcife, and patience, 
may teach you all thefe. I mean the ana- 
lyfis of an attribute, cflential to man, but 
fluduating with his frame, allowed by all, 

mil* 
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thifconftrued by many, known by few i—^' 
the dnalyiis cf beauty, Which nO defiilitiott 
can explain, to him whoim hc^v^eti huth de- 
nied a foul fof it. fieauty cohfifts iii the! 
harnSony of the various parts of dn iridi-» 
vidiial. This is the philofopher's florid, 
which ail artifts muft fearch fof, thdugh a 
a few only find itt 'tis nbnfenfe to hinii 
who could not have formed the Idea dut 
of himfelf. The line which beauty defcribesi 
is felliptical, both uniform and various : 'tis ntit 
to ht defctlbed by a circle, atid from evcfy 
point changed its direcflidn. All this is eafily 
faid; but to apply it— ^ — there is the ruhi 
'Tis not in the power of Algebra to determine 
which line, more or lefs elliptic, forrhs thd 
divers partS of the fyftem int6 beauty— biit 
the ancients knew it ; I attefl their worksj 
froni the gbds down to theif vafes. The hu- 
man form allows of ho circle, nor has arrjr 
antique Vafe its profile feniicirculan 

After this, fliould any one defire me to 
aflfift him more fenfibly in his irfquirics 

S 2 concern-* 
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concerning beauty, by fetting down ibme 
rules (a hard tafk), I would take them iiom 
the antique models, and in want of dxeie, 
from the mod beautiful people I could meet 
widi at the place where I lived. But to in- 
ftruft, I would do it in the negative way j 
of which I fhall give fi>me inftances, con- 
fining myfelf however to the face* 

The form of real beauty has no abrapt 
or broken parts. The ancients made this 
principle the bafis of their youdiful pro- 
file ; which is neither linear nor whimfical, 
though ieldom to be met with in nature : 
the growth, at leafl, of climates more in- 
dulgent than ours. It confifls in the foft 
coalefcence of the brow with the nofe. 
This uniting line fo indifpenfibly acconopa- 
nies beauty, that a pcrfon wanting it may 
appear handfome full«faced; but mean, nay 
even ugly, when taken in profile. Bemini^ 
that deilroyer of art, deipifed this line, 
when legiflator of tafle, as not finding it 
I in 
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in common nature, his only model; and 
therein was followed by all his fchool. 
From this fame principle it necefTarily fol- 
lows, that neither chin nor cheeks, deep- 
marked with dimples, can be confident with 
true beauty. Hence the face of the Medi- 
cean Venus is to be degraded from the firft 
rank. Her face, I dare fay, was taken 
from fome celebrated fair one, contempo- 
rary with the artift. Two other Venufes, 
in the garden behind the Farnefe, are ma- 
nifeftly portraits. 

The form of real beauty has neither the 
projefted parts obtufe, nor the vaulted ones 
(harp. The eye-bone is magnificently raif- 
ed, the chin thoroughly vaulted. Thus 
the beft ancients drew : though, when tafte 
declined amongft them, and the iarts were 
trampled on in modern times, thefe parts 
changed too: then the eye-bone became 
roundiCh and obtufely dull, and tlie chin 
mincingly pretty. Hence we may fafely 
affirm, that what they call Antinous, in the 

S 3 Belve- 
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belvedere, whofe eye-bone is rather obtufej^ 
pannpt be ^ work of the hjgheft antiquity, 
any oiore than the Venus, 

As thefe repiarks arc general, they like- 
wift concern the features of the face, the 
fovm only. There is another charrp, that 
gives expreffion and life to fornis, Nvhich 
yft 9all Grace j and we (hall give ibme loofe 
fcflexjons on it fcparately, leaving it to 
pthers to giv? us fyftems, 

The figure of a rpan is as fufceptible of 
l)eauty j^s that of ^ youth : but as a va- 
rious one, not the various alon^, \^ the 
(jordian knot, it follows, that a youthful 
figure, drawn ^t large, and in the higheft 
poflible degree of beauty, is, of all pro- 
blems that can b? propofed to the defigner, 
the mpft difficult. Every one may convince 
himfelf of this : take the moft beautiful 
face in modern painting, and i% will go 
Ijard, but you (hall know a ftiH more 
teaijtiful one in nature,— I l|)eak thus, af- 
ter 
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ter having confidered the treafures of Rome 
and Florence. \ 

If ever an artift was endowed with beau- 
ty, and deep innate feelings for it ; if ever 
one was verfed in the tafte and fpirit of the 
ancients, *twas certainly Raphael: yet are 
his beauties inferior^ to the mod beautiful 
nature. I knovyr perfbns more beautiful than 
his unequalled Madonna, in the Palazzo 
Petti at Florence, or the Alcibiades in his 
academy. Th? Madonna in the Chriftmas- 
flight ofCorregiOy (a piece juftly celebrated 
for its chiar'-ofcuro) is no fublime idea ; 
ftill lefs fo is that of Maratta at Dreiden, 
"Titian^ celebrated Venus "^ in the Tiibuna 

• So arc the goddeffes of the Theopsegnia at Blen- 
heim, in Oxfordihire ; and hence it is clear, that 
another Venus, analogous to th^t in the Tribuna, 
among the pi6^ures of a gentleman in London, can- 
not be the produ£lion of that genius-in-fle(h only* 
This daughter of the Idalian graces feems to thriU 
ivith inward pleafure, . and tQ recoIle£l a night of 
yifs^^ 

There is language \x\ her eye, h^r cheek) her lip: 

JSTay, her foot fpeaks 

Shakespear, 

S 4 at 
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at Florence is common nature. The little 
heads oi jilbano have an air of beauty; but 
it is a different thing to exprefs beauty in 
little, and in great. To have the theory of 
navigation, and to guide a fhip through the 
ocean, are two things. TouJJihy who had 
ftudied antiquity more than his predcccflbrs, 
knew perfectly well what his ihoulders 
could bear, and never ventured into the 
great. 

The Greeks alone ieem to have thrown 
forth beauty, as a spotter makes his pot. 
The heads on all the coins of their Free- 
ftates have forms above nature, vdiich they 
ewe to the line that forms their profile^ 
Would it not be eafy to hit that line ? Yet 
have all the numifmatic compilers deviated 
from it. Might not Raphael^ who com- 
plained of the fcarcity of beauty, might not 
he have recurred to the coins of Syracufe, as 
the beft ftatues, Laocoon alone excepted^ 
were not ytt difcovered ? 

Far- 
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Farther than thofe coins no mortal idea can 
go. I wifh my reader an opportunity tJt 
feeing the beautiful head of a genius in the 
Villa Borghcfe, and thofe images of un- 
paralleled beauty, Niobe and her daughters. 
On the weftern fide lof the Alps he muft lie 
contented with geifas and paftes. Two ti 
the moft beautiful youthful heads are a Mi- 
nerva of Afpafius, now at Vienna, and a 
young Hercules in the Mufeum of the late 
Baron Stofch, at Floreiice. 

But let no man, who has not formed his 
tafte upon antiquity, take it into his head 
to adt the connoifleur of beauty : his ideas 
muft be a parcel of whims. Of modem 
beauties I know none that could vie with 
the Greek female dancer of Mr. Mengs^ 
big as life, painted in Crayons on wood, fot 
the Marquis Croimare at Paris, or with his 
Apollo amidft the mufes, in the Villa Al- 
bano, to whom that of Guido in die Aurora^ 
compared, is but a mortal. 

All 
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AU the modern copies of ancient gems 
^ve us another proof of the decifive autho- 
rity of beauty in criticifms on works of art. 
Natter has dared to copy that head of Mi- 
jierva mentioned above, in the fame fize and 
finaller, but fell fhort. The nofe is a h^ 
too big, the chin too flat, and the mouth 
mean. And this is the cafe of modern 
imitators in general. What can we hope 
then of felf-fancied beauties ? Conclude not, 
however, from diis, againil the poffibility 
of a perfedl imitation of antique heads: 
,^tis enough to fay, that it has not yet ex- 
ifted : 'twas probably the fault of the imi- 
tators themfelves. l^atter's treatife on an- 
cient gems is rather (hallow > and what he 
wrought and wrote, even on that iingle 
branch of engraving, for which he was 
chiefly celebrated, has neither the flrength 
nor the eafe of genius. 

To this confcioufnefs of inferiority we owe 
the fcarcity of modern fuppofititious gems 

ancl 
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and coins. Any man of tafte may, upon 
comparifon^ diftinguifli even the befl: mo- 
(dern coin from the antique original^ — I fpeak 
of the beft antiques : for as to the lower 
Imperial coins,- where the cheat was eafief^ 
the artifts have been liberal enough. jR^- 
do(ino% ftamps, for copying antique coins, 
are in the ?arberini Colledlion at Rome, and 
thpfe of one Mjcbely a Frenchman, and fal|b 
coiner in tafte, at Florence, in that of the 
late Baron Stofch. 

The third chara(5teriftic of works of art is 
Execution j or, the fketch being made, the 
niethod of finifliing, And even here we 
commend good fenfe above induftryt As 
in judging of ftyles, we diftinguifli the 
good writer |3y the clearnefs, fluency, and 
pervoufnefe of his diftion ; fo in works of 
^rt, we difcover the njafter by the manly 
ftrength, ft'cedom, and fteadinels of his 
band. The auguft contour, and eafinefe 
of mien, in the figures of Chrift, St. Peter, 
gpd the other apoftle?, on the right fide of 

the 
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the Transfiguration, ipeak the claffic hand 
o( Raphael, as ftrongly as the finooth, anxi- 
ous nicety of fbme of Julio Romano^% figures, 
on the left, the more wavering one of the 
difciple. 

Never admire either the marble*s radiant 
polifli, or the pidlure's glofly furface. For 
that the journeyman fweated ; for this the 
painter vegetated only. Bernini's Apollo 
is as polifhed as HE in the Belvedere ; and 
there is much more labour hid in one of 
^revifants Madonnas, than in that of Orre- 
gio. Whenever trufty arms and laborious 
induftry prevail, we defy all the ancients. 
We are not their inferiors even in managing 
porphyry, though a* mob of fcriblers, with 
Clarencas in their rear-guard, deny it. 

Nor (whatever Af^/ thinks ^) did the 
ancients know a peculiar method of giv- 
ing a nicer polifh to the figures of their con- 
cave gems (Intagli.) Our artifts polifli as 

«* Verosi, illuftn P. III. c. ^• p. 269. 

nicely: 
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okely: but ftatues and gems maybe de- 
teftabk, fixr aB their polifh, as a face may be 
ogly, widi the fofteft fkin. 

This however is not meant to blame a 
ftatue for its polifh, as it is conducive to 
beauty: though Laocoon infi}rms us, diat 
the ancients knew the iecret of finiflung 
ftatues, merely with the cfaiflel. Nor does 
the deannefs of the pencil, on a pidlure, 
want its merit: yet it ought to be di(Kn- 
guifhed from enamdled tints. A barl^ed 
ftatue, and a brifUy pidure are alike abfurd. 
Sketch with fire, and execute with phlegm. 
We blame workmanfliip only as it claims 
the firft rank j as in the marbles ^ la Ber- 
nini ^ and the lirincn of Scybold and Den- 
ner. 

Friend, thefe inftru&ions may be of uie. 
For as the bulk of mankind amufe them- 
felves with the fhells of things only, your 
eye may be captivated by polifh and glare, 
as they are the moft obvious ; to put you 
on your guard againft which, is leading you 

the 
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the firft ftep to true knowledge. F'or daiiy 
obfervation, during feveral years, in Italy, hasr 
taught me- how lamentably Irioft youfig tra-» 
vellers are duped by t fet of blind leaders. 
To fee them fkip about in the the temple 
of art and genius, all quite fober and cool, 
puts me in mind of a fwarm of new-fledged 
gfafhoppers wantoning in the fpring. 
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G k A C E. 

l^kACE is the harmony of agent and 
aftioti. It is a general idea: for what- 
ever reafoiiably plcafcs in things and a<aions is 
gracious. Grace is a gift of heaven j though 
not like beauty, which muft be bom with 
the poflei£>r : whereas nature gives only the 
dawn, the capability of this. Education 
ftnd reflection form it by degrees, and cuftom 
may give it the fandion of na^re« As wa- 
ter. 

That lea/i of foreign principks partakis^ 
Is bejl: 

So Grace is perfed when moft iimple, when 
freeft from finery, conftraint, and affefied 
wit. Yet always to trace nature through 
the vaft realms of pleafure, or through all 

T |he 
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the wifulings of charaders, and drcum*' 
ftances infinitely vafioiis^ (ieems to require 
too pmc and, <::aiidid a tafte fix this^.j^ge» 
cloyed with pkafure» in its Judgments eidier 
partial, loc^l^ c;apri«PUS^ <?r jncQinprtent. 
Then let it fufli<^ Co iay, ^t Grace c^i 
t}cvipr ]wQ wh^c the pa^ioivi v^^i that 
bfaa^ aiyi traixiiiillxtj(<^ ioul ace tbe centre 
qf rtft l>ow«^ Bjs <hk Cleopiuw* fubdueA 
C^Bik> Aathony fl^hted Oi^tivi^ and: the 
WOrR-fpT: tbis-i fe breathes through ^?ry 
line pf,%m)pkm i : Thucydidcs, it towft 
dii^3««^rits chiM^ ; te^ Gmcp Applies ao4 
Co«9^q owe ia»iw»taji|y^ b«t' Michael 
Aijg?l/e wa$ blM to it 1 thw^g^ all th^ «h 
mains of ancient aft, even thoie of but mvijm 
:ilin^ nierit, Qiighc We fatisfied hicn, th^t 
Grace alone places them above the r^ach of 
modern fkilL 

The crJtkifiws- on 01l3cc in. naftirt, and 

on its intitation by art, feem todiflfer: foe 

aaany are not '(hocked at thofe faults in-the 

lattec, that certainly would incur their di^ 

- plcafurc 
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pleafure in the fomier. This diveriEl^ of 
feelings lies either in imitation itfelf, whidi 
perhaps afFe£ts the more the lefs it is akin to 
fSbit thing, intttated ^ or in die fenfes being 
Kftle exercifod, and in the want of attention^ 
and of clear ideas :of the* obgedts in queilion. 
But let us not fi'om hence infer that Grace 
is wholly fiditious: the human mind ad* 
vances l^ degrees ; nor ar* youth, the pre* 
judices of education, boiling paffions, and 
their train of phantoms, the ftandard of its 
real delight — remove fome of iiidSty and 
k admires what it loathed, and fpuras what 
it doted on. Myriads, you fay, the bulk of 
mankind, have not even the leail notion d[ 
Grace-*but what do diey know df beauty, 
tafte, generoiity, or all tlfe higher luxuries 
of the foul ? Thefe 'flip3wi|rs of the human 
mind were not intended §pit univerfal growthi 
thou^ tKdr. feeds li^^f^rery breaft. 

, Grace,: in work^; i^ mf , concerns tb« 
imn^an figure oviijj^lp^ tii|>difi^ die atti-^ 
tude and countenance) S'i^\mSi drapery.. An4 

t 2, f h^rc 
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here I mull obferve, that the foUovring »» 
marks do tubttxtt^A 40 the comic part 6^ 
art* : . f . . 

The atAudc and gdlttrcs of antiqiie 
figures arc ftich /as^.thoTe faave, who, con*- 
fciotss of tnecit; . cbifn attention 9S d^eir du^ 
whmaf^peafi|igam€4igi»efiof i^^ Their 
motioos alw^ (hfew tfaq motive; dear, pure 
bloodi 0i)d f^lcd fpirits; nor does it fig- 
oHj whether theylftind^ S^ or jit; a the at- 
titudes of Bacchaha\sc^y are viotent, and 
onghtctobe fo* > : . 
. In quiet fitoations; when one 1^ alone 
ftif^rfe the otlwr -which h frc^. fliis r^ 
cedes ofdy las far as nafture requires £i}jr put- 
tiiig:Ac igucerottt^ritspiBrperidicular* -Nay, 
in the Fmmi^ thet fecit has beenobferved to 
have all tnfleAed d2re<3ioa> As a tok^ of fa* 
vage,rtgardlcfea*at4ire. Tothempderft^rdfb 
a quiet attkude feemed tnfipid and fpmtie(s» 
iind therefoise they drag the 1^ at reft Jfor- 
wardS) and, to make the attatude ideal, re^ 
move part of the body > weight j^bch , the 

fiip- 
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fopporting Ugy wring^ t(ic trunk cut of it* 
centre^ and. turn the head, like tbat of a 
'perfon faddcnty daz:ded wIAi K^teingt 
Thofe to whom this is not ckar,may pleafc 
to recoiled fome ftagc-knigbfr, or a con-^ 
ceited young Frenchman. Where soom 
s^omA not of iucb an attitude, they; left 
unhappily the kg that ha^ nothing to do 
might be uncnapkyed, put fomethmg ele- 
vated under its foot, as if it weie like that 
of a man who could not fpeak without 
letting his foot on a ftod, or fland without 
having a ftone purpo&ly put under it. The 
ancients, took fudi care of appearances^, thai 
you will hardly find a £gure with crofled 
j€gs» if not a Bacchus^ Paris> or NireuR^ 
and. in thefe they mean to exprefs efiemin&te 
iadoknce. 

• In the countenances of antique figures, 
joy burfts not into laughter i 'tis oply the 
jreprefentation of inward ple^fure. Through 
the fadfc of a Bacchanal peeps only the dawn 

of luxury. ' In forrow and anguifh they re-r 

T 3 fcmble 
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fecoMe Ae fea, whofc bottom is caltn^ 
whilft the iuiface raves. Even in die iit^ 
moft pangs of nature^ Niobe contiiiucs ftiU 
the heroine, who difdained yidcfing to La- 
tona. The ancients feem to have tjtken ad« 
vantage of that fituation of die ibul, in 
which, firuck dumb by an immeftfity of 
pains, (he borders upon infenfibility; to ex^ 
prefs, as it were, charadlers, indq)eAdent of 
particular actions ; and to avoid icenes too 
terrifying, too paffionate, Sometimes to paint. 
iStit dignity of minds fubduing grief 

Thofe of the modems, diat either were 
ignorant of antiquity, or negledcd to en- 
quire into Grace in natpre, have expreiied, 
not only what nature feels, bat likewift 
what fhe feds not. A Venus at Potssdam, 
by Pigal\ is reprcfented in a fendment 

which 

• <« Et toi, rival des Praxiteles & des Phidias ; toi 
*^ dont ies anciens auroient employe ie cifeau a leur 
<* faire des dieux capables d'excufer a.nos yeux leur 
** idolatrie ; inimitable Pigal, ta main fe refoudra a 
^* vendre des magots, ou il fatidra qu'elle deineurb 

" oifivc/* 
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wlikb l«pcbs the li^aof to (bw oaf at both 
fides x£ hm* ttioiith^ feetnitigly g^tt% fer 
fafcatb ^ for (ho wi$ intendted to ptot w^ 
loft: jrtt^ byafi th»t'4 de^rote! wa& &k 
very Pig^l fevcral years entertained at Rome 
tJE> ftudy :the antique^ A Carita of Bernini^ 
on one i£ die papal monuments in St« Pe>» 
tearX oug^ you'll think, to look upon het 
children, with benevcdence and maternal 
feffilne&.; but her face is all a contradkiicm 
to diis : i^r the artilft, inflead of real graces^ 
applied to hfcr his hoftnun> dimples, by 
which her fondnefs becomes a perfed fneer. 
As for the expreffion of modern fcwrow, 
CfQty one knows it^ who has feen cuts, hair 
mhf gaqntents rent, quite the reverfe of the 
anti^u^, which, like Hamlet's, 

■ bath that imtbin^ which pajfetbjhew : 
^efcy but the trappings^ and tbeJUits of woe. 

« cpfirc,'' J. J. Rouffcau Difc. fi Ic RctaW. 
d. A. S. &c. 

This, my dear countryman ! is the only paffage of 
thine, -where pofterity will find the orator forgot the 
phiiofophcr. N. of Tr. 

T 4 The 
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The geftures of the hands of antique figures, 
and their attitudes m general^ are dioib of 
people that think themfdves done and un* 
obfervcd: and though the hands of but very 
few ftatues haveefeaped deftniftion, yetmay 
you, from the direction of the arni^ gue& 
at the eaiy and natural motion of the hand. 
Some modems, iqdeed, tbkt have fupplied 
flatues with hands or fingers, have too often 
given them. their own favourite att^des-^ 
that of a Venus at her toilet, di^laying to 
her levee the graces of a hand, 

■ far loFvelier when beheld. 

The adion of moderp hands is commonl]^ 
like the gefticulation of a youngs preacher, 
piping-hot from th? col)^. Ilolds jst figure 
her cloths? You would think them cob^ 
web. Nemefis, who, on antique gems, 
lifts her peplum foftly from her bofom, 
would be thought too griping for any new 
performance*— how can you be (b unpolite 
Jo think gny rfjing may be held, . without 

the 
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die dirtt laft fingers gexitedy fiietched 
forth? 

Grace, in the accidental parts of antiques, 
confifts, like that of the ei&ntial oxs^ in 
what becomes nature. The drapery of th* 
moft ancient works is eafy and flight : hence 
it was natural to give the folds beneath the 
gju-dle an almoft perpendicular dire<3ion,— 
Variety indeed was. ibiight> in proportion 
to the increafe of art 3 but dtap^y ftill;,ie* 
trained a thin floating texture^ wt&. folds 
gathered up, liot lumped ♦ together,' or 
jhdifcreetly. fcattered. That thefpwere the 
chief principles of ancient 'dr^ry, yoa 
tDiay convince yourfplf from the beautiful 
Flora in the C^mpidogliQ, a work of Ha- 
drian s jdmcs. Bacchanals and dancing fi- 
gures had, indeed, even if ftatues, more 
waving garments, fuch as played upon the 
air 3 fuch a one is in the Palazzo Riccardi at 
Florence^ but ?ven then the artifts did not 
negleft appearances, nor jcxceed the nature 
of the mat<;rials. Gods and heroes are re^ 

pre- 
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^fo^bUbA as d)6 iidid}itBfit6 of £icnd placed 
the dwellings of filent awe» not like ^ ^^ort 
;^r tbe vrfnd5» oi as xrrafttng die cokkOrs: 
floatixi^r iuy gaimcuite tre chiefly to be met 
with on gems<— wherQ Atdanta flies 

As mditattm fmfi^ f'^Jt as the thoughts 
of love. 

Gmceextends to gamients^ds fiK^ were given 
to the Graces by the ancients. How would 
youwIflitoleetheOraoeddreflbd? Certainty 
not \A bkrdi*day robes^ but rather like a 
beauty you bved, flill warm fronci the bed> 
in in dafy negligee* 

The moderns, fince the e(>och of Raphael 
and his fchool, feem- to have forgot diat 
drapery participates of Grace, by their giving 
the preference to heavy garments, which 
might not impn)perly be called the wrap- 
pers of ignorance in beauty: for a thick 
large-folded drapery may fparc the 'ardfts the 
pains of tracing the Contour under it, - as 
the ancients *didV ' Some of the modem 

figures 
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figures ^m to be m^e only for kftlng. 
Bernini and Peter of Ckrtina mttoduced 
ttm drapeiy. For ourfelvcs, we choofe light 
eafy dr^efi ; why do w€ grudge our figures 
the fame advantage ? 

He that would give a Hiftory of Gf^ce, 
after the revoludon of the arts^ would ])er« 
haps find himfelf almoft reduced to nega« 
fives, efpecially in £:ul{mire^ 

In &ulpture> the itnitatiou of one great 
mail, oi Michael AngeiOy has debauched the 
artflfts firbm Grace* He, who valufcd him- 
felf upon his being " a pure intelligence*' 
defpifed all that could pleaie humanity ; his^ 
exalted learning difdained to floop to tender 
feelings and lovely grace. 
, There are poems of his publiflied, and 
in manufcript, that abound in meditations 
on fublime beauty : but you look in vain 
for it in his works. — Beauty, even the beau- 
ty of a God, wants Grace, and Mofes, 
without it, from awful as he was, becomes 
only terrible. Immoderately fond of all that 

was 
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wiis extraordinary and difBcuU, he fixm 
broke dirough the bounds of antiquity^ 
grace/ and nature; and as he panted for 
occafions of difplaying fkill only^ he. grew 
extravagant. His lyir^ ftatues, on the 
ducal tombs of St. Lor^izo at Florence, 
have attitudes^ which life, undiftorted> can-^ 
not imitate : fa carelefs was he, provided 
he might dazzle you with his mazy learn-* 
ing, of tha^ decency, which nature and 
the fAzCe required, that to him we might 
apply, what a poet fays of St. Lewis in 
hell: . 

Laijfant le vray fow prendre la grmaQe,^ 

U fut toujours au deld de la Grace^ 

JE/ Men plus kin que les commanJements^ 

He was blindly imitated by his difciples, 
and in them the want of Grace ihocks 
;you ilill more : for as they were far his 
inferiors in fcience, you have no equiva- 
lent at, all, , How little GuUielmo dellq 

Porta^ 
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i^rfa^ the hdA of them all, underftood 
grace and the antique, you may fee in that 
marble groupe, cdled the Farntfe-bull ; 
where Dir-ce is his to the girdle. Jblm di 
Bologfja, ^garM^ Fiammingo^ are goeat 
oames, but likewife inferior to the ajmieids, 
in Grace. 

At laft Lorenzo Bermni appeared^ a man 
of fplrit and fuperior talents, but whom 
Grace had never viiited even in ib'eams* 
He aimed at encyclopa&dy in art; painter^ 
architedtj ftatuaiy, he ilruggled, diiefly as. 
fucb, to become original* In his eighteenth 
year he j^oduced his Apollo and Daphne 1 
a work miraculous for thpfe years, and pro* 
mlfiiig that iculpture by him fhould attaia 
perfection. Soob after he made bis Da- 
vidj which fell (hort of Apolb. Proud of 
general applaufe, and feniible of his im- 
potency, either jto equal or to offiufcate the 
antiqu^s^ he feems, encouraged by the 
daftardly tafte of that agej, to have formed 

the 
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tlie fiDOije£l of becoming a iegiflftof in arl^ 
fi>r all enfuing ages> anid he carried his 
point Fiom' diat time the Gncta entirely 
foribok him : how couldl 4bey abide with 
a maa who begun his career from the 
^d oppoiite to the ancients? His ^rms 
he compiled from common naturci; and 
his ideas from the inhabitants of climates 
unknown to him; for in Italy's fiappieftr 
parts natore differs from his figures. He 
was w6r(hipped» as the genius' of art, and 
mniv^rfally Imitated ; for, in our days, fla- 
tties being credted to piety only, none to 
wlfflom, a ftatue ^ la Bernini is likelier 
to make the kitchen profper than a Lao- 
coon« 

From Italy, reader, I leave you to, 
guefe at other countries. A celebrated 
Pugefy Girardony with all his breth^jen in 
Ony are worfe. Judge of the connbifleurs 
of France by J^atetety and of its defignera, 
by Mariettez gems. 

At 
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At Athens the Graces ftood eaftward^ 
\ in a facred place* Our artifb (hould place 

them over their work-houfc?; wear them 
in their rings ;^ ieal with them ; facrifice 
to them ; and» court their £>?ereign charms 
10 their lafl: breath* 
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